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TWO SONS OF NEW YORK IN IOWA 


By Dr. CHARLES E. SNYDER* 


Here and there in the histories and other records of 
Iowa are references to Ver Planck Van Antwerp. They 
give the impression that he was a man of some impor- 
tance in the territorial days and in the first decades of 
the state ; still the references are few and the information 
meagre. Perhaps it was the orotund sound of that good 
Dutch name that intrigued my interest. Perhaps the 
name stirred some deep down memories of my own 
Knickerbocker ancestry. Perhaps it was the statement 
by Stiles! that “he was a connection of Martin Van 
Buren,” that prompted this research. It happens that I 
am a native of Columbia county, New York, and that I 
grew up there, where also Van Buren had his home; and 
that I have had no little interest in the little Dutchman 
of Kinderhook. If Van Antwerp were a relative of Van 
Buren, I wanted to know about it; and I wanted to know 
about Van Antwerp himself. As the story unfolded, it 
appeared that the story of his relationship to Van Buren 
had no basis in fact. In a speech in Fairfield in 1848 he 
explained that he had no blood kinship with the former 
president; and genealogical investigation indicates that 
- there had been no intermarriage between the families.’ 

There was little to be found in the Iowa records, how- 
ever; hence I wrote to my generous friend Joseph Gavit 
of The New York State Library in Albany. He discover- 
ed a rare work, Portraits and Memoirs of Living Ameri- 


*The Rev. Charles E. Snyder, Litt. D., L.L.D.; minister the Unitarian church, 
Tenth and Perry, Davenport, Iowa; author John Emerson, Owner of Dred Scott, 
ANNALS oF Iowa, (Vol. XXI, p. 441-61) ; Antoine LeClaire, the First Proprietor 
of Davenport, ANNALS OF IowA, (Vol. XXIII’, p. 79-117) 

1Recollections and Sketches, by E. H. Stiles, p. 279 ff. Jowa Through The 
Years, by Cyrenus Cole p. 1365. 

2For this genealogical information I am appreciative of the help of Miss 
Edna Jacobsen of the New York State Library, Albany. 147 
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cans by John Livingston, in several volumes, published 
in 1854,? in volume three of which (pp 337 ff) there is a 
sketch of Van Antwerp to the time of the publication of 
the work. There followed the generous loan of the volume 
in question, from which I have the most of the data con- 
cerning our subject’s earlier years, sped a by much 
other material. 

Isaac Ver Planck Van Antwerp was born in Coeymans, 
New York,‘ June 8, 1807, and was. christened in the 
Dutch Reformed church there June 24th of that year.® 
He was named for his maternal grandfather, Isaac Ver 
Planck; but somewhere along the line the Isaac was 
dropped. He was the son of Peter and Catherine Ver 
Planck Van Antwerp.® 

Both sides of this parentage were of substantial old 
Dutch families of the Hudson river region. The Van 
Antwerp’s early family name in the Low Countries was 
Fontair of French extraction; as their wordly estate in 
Holland increased, they became the Fontairs Van (of) 
Antwerp. The first emigrant of the name settled in New 
Netherlands; descendants emigrated up the Hudson to 
Albany and its vicinity. Garret Van Antwerp was the 
first town mayor of Schenectady. 

The Ver Plancks came from Abraham Isaac Ver Planck 
who came to America about 1633, and settled at Pavonia, 
now Jersey City. When that settlement was destroyed 
by the Indians, he moved to New Amsterdam. The next 
generation began to move up the river. A son Gulian was 
the founder of Fishkill, New York. A later Gulian born 
in New York in 1751, educated at Kings College (now 
Columbia University) and in Holland, became a promi- 
nent political leader in the early history of the state 
after revolutionary times; he was one of the first regents 
of the University of the State of New York. Still an- 
other Gulian of the Fishkill branch of the family, born 
1786, a graduate of Columbia and a lawyer, became 


’Livingston seems to have been interested only in Democrats. 

4Livingston, op. cit. 

5From a letter courteously sent me by the Reverend Ernest Crounse of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Coeymans. 

®From Miss Jacobsen and Mr. Crounse. 
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known as an author, a representative in the congress 
(1825-1833) and a professor in the General Theological 
School in New York. He started out after the family 
political custom as a Federalist; but with the collapse of 
that party he lined up with Jackson, and then parted 
company with him over the bank issue and became a 
Whig, from whom again he parted company over the An- 
ti-Masonic issue which he could not digest. He later be- 
came a member of the New York State Senate (1838- 
1841) and served as a regent of the State University 
(1826-70) .7 

An Isaac Ver Planck was one of the first members of 
the incorporation of Albany, as noted in the charter 
granted by Charles II of England; descendants of the 
family are still prominent there. The grandfather of our 
Ver Planck Van Antwerp took up his residence in Coey- 
mans. The family generally were ardently colonial dur- 
ing the time of the revolution. 

Ver Planck Van Antwerp’s mother died when he was 
eleven years old, and he lived with his grandfather Major 
Isaac Ver Planck until he was fourteen, when he went 
to Albany to live with a bachelor uncle Cornelius Van 
Antwerp, and attended the Albany academy. There, ac- 
cording to Livingston, he was a schoolmate of Joseph 
Henry, the famous physicist, who was eight years his 
senior. 


To WEST POINT 


In 1823, upon the recommendation of Martin Van 
Buren and Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, he was appoint- 
ed by John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, to West Point, 
where the commandant was General W. J. Worth.’ Van 
Buren’s oldest son Abraham was appointed at the same 
time. Charles Mason of New York, later Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa Territory, appointed by 
President Van Buren in 1838; Robert E. Lee; and Jef- 


7The Dictionary of American Biography, the National Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, and the Biographical Directory of the American Congress. 

8General Worth was a native of Hudson, the county seat of Columbia county. 
He reached his greatest fame in the Mexican war. Worth county in lowa is 
named for him. 
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ferson C. Davis, entered in the military academy a year 
later. His roommate at West Point was a son of Robert 
Fulton. Van Antwerp resigned from the academy in 
1826 and returned to Albany to study law. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in February 1829. 

Political life had presented its allurements. He came 
from strong Jeffersonian ancestry, and from families 
which presented him with early friendships among the 
party leaders. In the spring of 1829 Van Buren, recently 


>arg 


made secretary of state in Jackson’s cabinet, sent him on ~ 


a mission to the different governors of states and terri- 
tories west of the Alleghenies, which had to do with 
Indian problems. 

Upon his return to Albany he married Jane Van Ness 
Yates, the daughter of John Van Ness Yates and Eliz- 
abeth Ross Cunningham. Her father had been secretary 
of state in New York (1818-1826) and his father, Robert 
Yates, was one of New York’s delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, and later Chief 
Justice of New York.® 


UNITED WITH NEW YORK PIONEERS 


The Yates family were among the earliest settlers of 
Albany and Schenectady, one Joseph Yates coming in 
1664. His son Robert settled in Schenectady in 1711, and 
was about the only English speaking resident of that 
Dutch town. Both he and his father married Dutch girls. 
Robert, the chief justice, was his grandson. A cousin, 
Joseph Yates of Schenectady, was governor of New York 
(1823-25). 

Robert Yates’ wife was Jannetje (Jane) Van Ness, a 
sister of Judge Peter Van Ness of Columbia county, New 
York. Livingston goes no further in identifying Jannetje 
than to say that “she was of the Republican branch of 
the family” as distinguished from the Federal. That in- 
dicates Judge Peter of Kinderhook, and information kind- 


®Yates. with his colleague, John Lansing, withdrew from the convention in 
protest against its tendencies, as Hamilton had done earlier, leaving New York 
unrepresented. Hamilton was induced to return. Yates’ notes on the pro- 
ceedings of the convention while he was there constitute some of the sources 
of our knowledge of the story of the convention. 
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4 ly sent me by Miss Edna L. Jacobsen of the New York 
® State Library confirms that conclusion. 
! Peter Van Ness lived in the northern part of the town 
® of Claverack, later set off as the town of Ghent. He com- 
manded a company of Continental soldiers under Mont- 
gomery in the movement against Canada in 1776; and 
he was in command of a regiment at Saratoga. In the 
1780’s he moved to the adjoining town of Kinderhook, 
where about two miles down the old post road from the 
village of Kinderhook he built in 1787 a brick house. A 
tubby-shaped, tow-haired boy had been born to the tavern 
keeper in Kinderhook in 1782, who, as he grew up, de- 
veloped a genius for political interest and insight; the 
Van Ness family took him under their wing and en- 
couraged his ambitions. Time was to come when he was 
to out-distance all of them and attain to high place in 
political life and finally to make the Van Ness place, 
his own home. His name was Martin Van Buren.!” 
Peter Van Ness had three sons, second cousins of Mrs. 
Van Antwerp, who came to important places in the first 
half of the last century. John, born in 1770, was a grad- 
uate of Columbia, practiced law in Claverack, and was 
elected to the congress in 1800. While in Washington he 
married Marcia Burns (1802), whose father sold to the 
government the land where the White House stands. 
John Van Ness continued to live in Washington in a 
house just back of the president’s house. He was mayor 
- of Washington for many years (that city had a mayor 
in those days). The orphan asylum and the site of St. 
Paul’s church were gifts of the family. 
William P. Van Ness, born 1778, read law with Edward 
Livingston!! and then started his own practice in New 


10Van Buren bought the place April 1, 1839. It passed out of Van Ness own- 
ership many years before. Peter Van Ness built the brick house in 1797; Van 
Buren enlarged it and redecorated it when he returned from Washington in 
1841. I am indebted for this information to Mrs. W. B. Van Alstyne, of Kinder- 
hook. Van Buren named the place “Lindenwald”; the Van Ness family called 
it “Kleirood’”—The American Tallyrand, by Alexander, p. 357. 

Edward Livingston, born in Clermont, the Livingston family seat in Colum- 
bia county, New York, was a brother of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston. He 
rose to high position professionally and politically in New York City. Through 
the dishonesty of a clerk in his office as U. S. district attorney, his affairs be- 
came seriously embarrassed. He settled the affairs of the clerk; moved to New 
Orleans, newly in the United States, where he again rose to high position pro- 
fessionally and politically. He went to congress, to the senate, became Jackson’s 
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York. The young Van Buren studied in his friend Billy 
Van Ness’ law office, and nearly starved to death in the 
process, for the Van Burens had no money to spend on a 
law student’s career. Billy Van Ness was an ardent 
friend and supporter of Aaron Burr in those days of 
political strife within the party, as well as with the dis- 
appearing Federalists. He acted as Burr’s second in the 
famous duel with Hamilton in 1804, and had to go into 
hiding for a time afterwards. When the fuss and fury 
died down, he returned to his law practice; in 1810 Madi- 
son appointed him a judge of the Federal district court, 
where he served until his death. 


The third son, Cornelius P., was born in 1782. He read 
law in Williams’ office and was admitted to the bar in 
1804. He moved to Vermont, living first in St. Albans 
and then in Burlington. He served successively as United 
States District Attorney, Collector of Customs, in the 
Vermont General Assembly four years, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Governor of Vermont three terms; 
and in 1829 Jackson made him United States Minister to 
Spain. He later removed to New York where he prac- 
ticed law until his death. His daughter married Judge 
James Roosevelt.!? 


To their Kinderhook home came a friend of the sons of 
the family, Washington Irving, after the death of Matil- 
da Hoffman (1809), his fiancee, to recover from that 
blow. He was there on other occasions; and there he put 
the finishing touches on his Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York. The local school teacher, Jesse Merwin, be- 
came the prototype of Irving’s Ichabod Crane. Irving 
also visited there as a guest of Van Buren. 

After his marriage Van Antwerp entered upon the 
practice of law in partnership with his father-in-law in 


Secretary of State in succession to Van Buren, in which office he wrote Jack- 
son’s famous anti-nullification paper. He afterwards became Minister to France, 
and from that appointment he returned to spend the remaining few months of his 
life on the banks of the Hudson. 

For the Van Nesses—See Note 7. A Group of Great Lawyers, by Miller 
(p. 128f.) For Van Buren’s early relations with Peter Van Ness and his sons, 
oe phe ea and A Man, by Lynch (pp. 39 ff.) and Van Buren’s Autobiography 

p. 


Hellman, Washington Irving Esquire (p. 7, p. 71)—Shepard, Martin Van 
Buren (p. 398) 


“Drei 


A if 
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Albany. In the summer of 1832 he went to Ohio to ex- 
plore a route for a railroad across that state from San- 
dusky to Cincinnati, according to Livingston the first 
railroad project ever undertaken west of the Allegheny 
mountains.1* He went back to New York to raise money 
and to organize a company for the construction of the 
road; but New York financiers thought it was a foolish 
scheme. 

The west had got into this New York Dutchman’s 
spirit and he established a residence in Indianapolis, 
where he lived for about five years, engaged in law and 
in politics. In the latter he strongly supported Van Buren 
both for the presidential nomination and election in 1836 
and supported Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky in the 
hotly contested nomination for vice-president that year. 
In the summer of 1836 he was appointed by Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War, as a member of the board of visitors 
to West Point. In 1837 he was made secretary of a com- 
mission to treat with the Chippewa Indians at Fort Snel- 
ling, where he met and started a life-long friendship and 
close association with Henry C. Dodge of Wisconsin, who 
was a member of the commission. Later that year and in 
1838 he was associated for the government with the re- 
moval of the Cherokee Indians from Tennessee and Ala- 
bama and with the removal of the Pottawatomies west 
of the Missouri. 

BECOMES AN JOWA OFFICIAL 

With the organization of the territory of Iowa Presi- 
dent Van Buren appointed Van Antwerp Receiver of 
Public Moneys at the land office in Burlington,'* in which 
office he served until the new Whig administration in 
1841 replaced him. During his residence in Burlington 
Governor Lucas made him the first adjutant general of 
the militia of the territory; wherefrom the title of gen- 
eral stuck to him the rest of his life. 


“The Mohawk and Hudson railroad had been inaugurated between Albany 
and Schenectady August 10, 1881. Van Antwerp evidently had his inspiration 
from that recent event. It was an evidence of his pioneering intuitions. 

Johnson was hotly opposed by a large section of the Democratic party; 
enough electoral votes were cast for other men to throw the election into the 
senate—the only incident of the kind in our constitutional history. 

18A. C. Dodge was the Register of the Land Office. 
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With the expiration of his term of office in Burlington 
Van Antwerp turned his attention to newspaper work; 
and before the end of the year his name is associated 
with papers both in St. Louis and in Iowa City, with the 
latter place winning his attention for the time being. 
The following citation is taken from’ Harly St. Louis 
Newspapers, by Dorothy Grace Brown, Washington Uni- 
versity, Department of History, p. 51-55: 


In August (1841) Abel Rathbone Corbin emerged from his re- 
tirement and purchased the Argus. He did so at the request of 
the Democratic party in St. Louis, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of an unsympathetic editor. Arrangements were made with 
William Gilpin to continue as editor of the paper until after the 
presidential election of that year. 

. . . Corbin had agreed to resume and maintain control of the 
Argus only until such as a successor could be obtained possessed 
of sufficient political integrity and editorial ability to do justice 
to the Democratic cause, and from whom the “good old democratic 
republican cause” would not be likely to suffer detriment. Such 
men were found in Shadrach Penn, Jr. from Louisville, Kentucky, 
and General V. P. Van Antwerp from Burlington, Iowa Territory, 
to whom Corbin sold the establishment in October, 1841 .... 

Penn and Van Antwerp had received the sanction of the Demo- 
crats in St. Louis and were adjudged competent to run the chief 
organ of their party. Penn had been at the head of a Democratic 
press in Louisville for more than twenty years, during which time 
he had gained recognition as a capable and competent editor. Van 
Antwerp, also, was an experienced and ready writer. Although not 
attached to a newspaper in Burlington, he had gained distinction 
as an industrious and able business man, an invaluable asset to a 
newspaper. 

Under these new editors the Missouri Argus was allowed to 
expire, and in its place arose the Missouri Reporter. The Reporter 
did not make its appearance in St. Louis until December 1841. 


The Davenport Gazette, a Whig organ, for April third, 
1842, reprints an attack on Van Antwerp in the St. Louis 
Reporter and adds a few sentences of its own scolding, 
heading the article, Van Antwerp’s True Character Ex- 
posed. The burden of the complaint was that he had left 
the new paper in St. Louis to go to Iowa City, and that 
in the four months that he had been publishing the Jowa 


“T am indebted to Miss Stella M. Drumm of the Missouri Historical Society 
for this quotation. 


ies 
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City Capitol Reporter “there had been no exchange since 
he retreated to Iowa.” 

The first issue of the Iowa City Capitol Reporter ap- 
peared December 4, 1841. It was to appear every Satur- 
day. The motto under which it announced its purpose 
was “He is a freeman whom the truth makes free.’’!8 
His venture was furthered by leaders of the Democrats 
who wanted a responsible journal at the territorial capi- 
tal city. A Dr. Nathaniel Jackson was publishing the 
Argus, which he had begun in July of 1841; but his tone 
and attitude did not commend him to the Democratic 
leaders.'® He sold out to Van Antwerp early in 1842.?° 
A dispute afterward arose, which may have been more 
newspaper sound and fury than reality. The Davenport 
Gazette for March 24th, with its pen dipped in Whig ink, 
gloats over a report from Iowa City that Van Antwerp 
“had purchased Dr. Jackson’s Argus for $2000, which 
was treble its value.”” There was a verbal understanding 
that Jackson would cease publishing in Iowa City, but 
there was no written contract. Jackson was “now gone 
for new materials.” Van Antwerp was quoted as saying 
“the only object in purchasing the Argwus establishment 
was that there should be a single Democratic paper here 
at the seat of government. As to its doing any material 
or lasting injury to this paper or to the Democratic cause, 
we have never for a moment believed.” Jackson dropped 
out of the picture and Van Antwerp had other troubles. 

The same issue of the Davenport Gazette (March 24, 
1842) has a letter signed “The Hawkeye’, relating what 
purports to be the story of a personal encounter between 
Van Antwerp and M. Bainbridge, member of the Terri- 
torial Council from Dubuque in the 3rd and 4th sessions 
of the Territorial Legislature. It seems that the Reporter 
had published certain criticisms of Bainbridge. On Feb- 
ruary 7th the two men met in the lobby between the two 
legislative chambers in the Old Capitol. Bainbridge 
opened up the subject, calling Van Antwerp “a dam 


8The Old Capitol Remembers, by Benjamin F. Shambaugh (p. 24) 
Jackson came from Lafayette, Indiana—Shambaugh, op. cit. 
2ANNALS OF IowA, Vol. 16, p. 189. 
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puppy and scoundrel” and threatened to follow him 
through the territory to kick him. Van Antwerp sug- 
gested “perhaps they better do it now.” The letter goes 
on to indicate that Van Antwerp cooled down and tried 
to effect a reconciliation. Bainbridge moved to a physical 
attack and Van Antwerp drew his pistol from his pocket. 
Bainbridge, violently angry and with increasing violence 
of language, seized the gun and beat Van Antwerp about 
the head. Considerable blood flowed. The Gazette refers 
to all of this as a Democratic quarrel and prints a short 
editorial comment entitled “Disgraceful.” The reader, 
however, must make allowances for the political and edi- 
torial customs of the time. 


SHARP EXCHANGE OF EPITHETS 


Those customs are indicated by certain passages of 
arms between Van Antwerp and his Iowa City competitor 
William Crum of the Standard.*! In one exchange of 
amenities Crum produced the brilliant piece of fire works 
frequently quoted, “My Lord Pomposity Van Antwerp. 
He must be either a knave or a fool, or both.” Van Ant- 
werp in reply referred to his neighbor as ‘‘a lean, skulk- 
ing, irresponsible editor.” On another occasion Crum re- 
marked of Van Antwerp—‘‘The thing that says it edits 
that filthy and demagogical slice of local locofoism, the 
Reporter.” Van Antwerp’s reply was “Silly Billy, the 
last crum of creation.’’2? 

Van Antwerp was in Iowa City less than two years.”3 
The Davenport Gazette for October 18, 1843: announces 
the birth of the Missourian, established at St. Louis by 
the Van Buren-Benton Free Trade Democrats, to be 
edited by Gen. Van Antwerp, ex-editor of the Iowa City 


71Crum had started his paper in Bloomington (Muscatine) earlier in 1841. 
He moved it to Iowa City in June by ox team. He sold out to A. P. Wood in 
1842. The paper continued under other names until 1916. Shambaugh, op. cit. 
ANNALS OF Iowa, Vol. 16, p. 224. 

2Shambaugh, op. cit. (p. 160). Cole, op. cit. (p. 278) 

*3Van Antwerp sold the paper to Jesse Williams in 1844. In 1846 it was 
sold to A. H. and G. D. Palmer. In 1850 to Edgar and Edmond Harrison, who 
changed the name to the Iowa State Reporter. In 1860 a stock company took it 
over and renamed it the State Democratic Press. In 1864 it became the Jowa 
State Press with the famous John P. Irish as editor and proprietor. After 1882 
it passed through several hands until 1920 it was merged with the Daily Citizen 
and became the Press-Citizen of today with Merritt C. Speidel as the proprietor. 
ANNALS OF Iowa, Vol. 16, p. 224. 


" 
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Capitol Reporter and James M. Morgan, ex-editor of the 
Burlington Gazette. It seems, however, from Miss 
Brown’s work, already cited, that the Missourian did not 
actually start until March 25, 1844 “under the editorship 
of General Van Antwerp whose interest in the Reporter 
(St. Louis) had terminated shortly after its commence- 
ment. In September Van Antwerp formed a partnership 
with Joseph A. Dougherty and they continued to publish 
the Missourian until it was sold to Loren Pickering.” 

One of the lively political questions that kept the edi- 
tors in Iowa stirred up was the new law by the Whig 
congress in the Tyler administration providing for the 
distribution of free land. In the Capitol Reporter of Jan. 
22, 1842, Van Antwerp writes, ‘““The Whig law is a most 
vicious law.” The law refused preemption rights until 
the lands were surveyed. The only settlers eligible to 
land rights were those who had settled on surveyed land. 
It affected the sale of lots in the grant to the territory 
of the site of Iowa City, from which sale was to come the 
money for the new capitol building.** 

Livingston says that in 1845 Van Antwerp was recom- 
mended by Silas Wright, Henry C. Dodge, A. C. Dodge, 
Thomas H. Benton, and John Van Buren (son of the ex- 
president) for appointment as commissioner of the gen- 
eral land office, but President Polk did not see it that 
way. In that year he returned to Iowa as receiver of 
public moneys at the newly established land office at 
Fairfield, which took the place of the earlier one at Bur- 
lington, inasmuch as the areas of public lands left for 
settlement were now too much to the west for convenience 
from Burlington.” 

While Van Antwerp was in office in Fairfield, the 
Reverend Henry Scholte with four companions came that 
way, spying out the land for a place for their colony, 
having left the rest of the party in St. Louis to await 


%lowa Public Land Disposal, by Roscoe Lokken (p. 90f.) 

28tiles quotes J. W. Woods of Burlington and later of Hardin county as 
saying that Van Antwerp’s return to Iowa was resented by such Democratic 
leaders as Governcr James Clark, Charles Mason, A. C. Dodge, and that they 
gave him “the cold shoulder,” as they felt the appointment should go to a resi- 
dent instead of to a Missourian. There is nothing else in the record to confirm 
that story and it is of doubtful value. 
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their return. The receiver’s Dutch name drew them to 
him and it was largely upon his recommendation that the 
site of Pella was chosen.”® 

When Van Antwerp returned to Iowa, the agitation 
‘for the change from territorial status to statehood was 
active. The people had already three times rejected the 
proposal. In 1846 a newly written constitution was ac- 
cepted; and the new state was officially established in 
December of that year. The First General Assembly 
was faced with the duty of electing United States senators 
and supreme court justices. Van Antwerp was one of 
the accepted Democratic candidates for senator, along 
with A. C. Dodge and Judge Wilson of Dubuque; but the 
partisan composition of the legislature was such that no 
elections could be reached either in the regular session 
or in the later special session called for that purpose. 
Iowa was without representation in the United States 
senate during the first two years of its history. 

The national election of 1848 put a strain on Van Ant- 
werp. His party cracked under the growing impact of 
the slavery problem; and his friend and mentor of earlier 
days, Martin Van Buren, accepted the nomination for 
president on the Free-Soil ticket. The Democrats meet- 
ing in Baltimore in May had nominated Lewis Cass of 
Michigan.*7 Two sets of delegates from New York had 
turned up at the convention, one set representing the 
Van Buren or Free-Soil sentiment; that faction was com- 
monly called “The Barnburners”; and in the proceedings 
of the convention they are referred to as the Utica and 
Herkimer delegates, with reference to the places where 
conventions had been held. The other set, “The Hunkers,” 
were the Syracuse and Albany delegates. The convention 
spent two days debating the problem of the contest, 


**A Baptist circuit rider, the Reverend M. H. Post, conducted a funeral service 
for a child of Merritt, while Scholte and his party were in Fairfield. Scholte 
was so impressed that he sought Mr. Post’s acquaintance and engaged him to 
guide them to the region recommended by Van Antwerp; the result was Pella.— 
ANNALS oF lowA, Vol. 8, p. 252ff. 

"The candidates balloted for in the convention were Cass, James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. Woodbury was at 
various times a United States senator; he served as Secretary of the Navy and as 
Secretary of the Treasury in Jackson’s cabinet and later as an Associate Justice 


oe the United States Supreme Court. Woodbury county in Iowa is named for 
im. 
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Yancey of Mississippi leading the fight for “The Hunk- 
ers.” It was finally compromised by seating both fac- 
tions with a half vote for each delegate; which resulted 
in New York casting no vote on any of the four ballots 
taken for president.2§ 

Van Antwerp had been present at the Baltimore con- 
vention and had accepted Cass as the candidate. When 
the Free-Soil ticket of Van Buren and Charles Francis 
Adams got in the field, a state convention was held in 
Iowa City in September, at which Van Antwerp was 
nominated as one of the four presidential electors for 
Iowa.”® He was in an embarrassing position,?° which he 
solved in a speech in Fairfield, which is largely quoted by 
Livingston. He alluded feelingly to the personal relations 
which, commencing with his boyhood, had existed be- 
tween Mr. Van Buren and himself. “Towards Mr. Van 
Buren, though bound by no ties of consanguinity, I have 
felt, and now feel, much as a son feels towards a father. 
He has been my friend, has rendered me important serv- 
ices; I was reared by his side; have partaken often of his 
general hospitalities; and felt at times almost as if I 
were a member of his family. These considerations must 
forbid my warring by word or deed on Mr. Van Buren.” 
But he felt bound by the convention in which he partici- 
pated in Baltimore to support Mr. Cass, which he did 
more or less passively. It is evident, however, from later 
action and expression, that his sympathies were increas- 
ingly with the anti-southern wing of his party. In a state 
convention in Iowa City, June 30th, 1849, he supported 
a statement of Benton’s view of the Wilmot Proviso; 
and as will appear later, he was an active war-democrat 
after the separation of the states was attempted. 


2There is a pamphlet copy of the proceedings of the convention in the 
library of the Iowa State Historical Society. Miss Ruth Gallaher of the Historical 
Society advises me that the Iowa delegates to the Baltimore convention were A. H. 
Palmer, E. W. Eastman, Hannibal Emerson and Ex-Governor James Clark. 

See also Louis Pelzer in the Iowa Journal of Politics and History (April 
1908) Vol. VI, p. 263 ff. : 

2The Iowa Free Soil convention named as candidates for electors—Van Ant- 
werp, William Penn Clark, William Miller, J. H. Bacon. 

20Gov. Henry C. Dodge of Wisconsin found himself in the same situation. — The 
first suggestion of the Free Soil movement included Van Buren for President 
and Dodge for vice president. The governor had been a delegate to the Balti- 
more convention, and had acquiesced in the nomination of Cass. He declined 
the Free Soil designation and Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts was 


substituted. 
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VAN ANTWERP RETIRES FROM OFFICE 


With the election of Taylor in 1848 and the inaugura- 
tion of the Whig administration Van Antwerp was re- 
moved from office. He returned to newspaper work. The 
Davenport Gazette of March 29, 1849 says “We under- 
stand that Mr. Doyle of the Keokuk Dispatch is about to 
be succeeded by Ver Planck Van Antwerp, formerly con- 
nected with the press of this state.” In the Democratic 
convention of 1850 he was an active candidate for the 
nomination for governor. In the balloting of the conven- 
tion Edward Johnstone of Keokuk, Stephen Hempstead 
of Dubuque, and Van Antwerp were the leading con- 
tenders. After the seventh ballot Johnstone withdrew 
and the most of his vote went to Hempstead, who was 
elected over James H. Thompson of Iowa City. ~ 

The Third General Assembly gave attention to that 
struggling project, the Des Moines river improvement. 
In 1846 the United States government by act of congress 
had granted to Iowa alternate sections of land in a space 
five miles wide each side of the river not otherwise dis- 
posed of, funds from the sale of which were to be used 
for the improvement of the Des Moines to make it navig- 
able. A brave attempt was made by fits and starts.*4 
After Van Antwerp returned to Keokuk he was made 
president of the Des Moines River Improvement Com- 
pany, a private organization got together to further the 
project. By act of the general assembly February 2, 1851 
the Board of Public Works, established by the First Gen- 
eral Assembly, was abolished and a Commissioner of 
Public Works and a Register were authorized. Governor 
Hempstead appointed Van Antwerp commissioner and 
George Gillaspy of Ottumwa as register.2? In January 
1858 the law was changed to make these officers elective. 
Van Antwerp was not a candidate for this election. How- 
ever, in 1853 his friends brought him out again for 
United States senator in succession to George W. Jones 


3LA NNALS oF Iowa, (Vol. 1, p. 351 ff. 
“George Gillaspy was a Kentuckian who settled in Ottumwa in 1851. He 


became a first citizen there in business and in public affairs. He was the Demo- 
eratic candidate for governor in 1869. 
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of Dubuque, whose term was about to expire, but Jones 
was re-elected by the legislature. 

In 1855 a land office was opened in Fort Dodge, and 
Van Antwerp was called back to his old work as receiver, 
with William H. Merritt of Cedar Rapids as register.®3 

It was in the first half of the 1850’s that Livingston 
was writing of him. The author characterizes him as 
“an ardent and impulsive temperament; slender form, 
five feet ten inches in height, military bearing, cour- 
teous.” Stiles** quoting from an older acquaintance of 
Van Antwerp says, “He was tall, thin, courtly, black hair 
and eyes, fair complexion. He was aristocratic, dignified, 
with a good deal of hauteur in his bearing, but lacking 
the stamina both physical and mental of his rougher col- 
leagues”—however, that last phrase should be taken 
with its partisan angle. The steel engraving in the Liv- 
ingston work shows a bearded man of eminently attrac- 
tive appearance, certifying the first sentence of the quo- 
tation above. 

Mrs. Van Antwerp was living the life of the frontier 
towns during the twenty years and more that they were 
in Iowa. Between occasions of moving from one place 
to another, and together with the household duties and 
with the care of her children, she found time for such 
undertakings in church and community as a woman born 
of her public spirited ancestry would find. She was an 
active Episcopalian, active in such social matters as exist- 
ed for women ninety or a hundred years ago. When the 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association was organized in 1856 
for the preservation of the Washington home, she be- 
came the first vice regent for Iowa and remained in that 
office until her death. About 1872%° she was succeeded 


33w. H. Merritt was born in New York City Sept. 12, 1880; settled at Ivanhoe, 
Linn County, Iowa, in 1838 as manager of a store trading with Indians; elected 
enrolling clerk of Third Territorial Council which convened in 1840 in the Old 
Zion church in Burlington; became owner Miner’s Express, a daily newspaper in 
Dubuque, in 1847; appointed first surveyor of Port of Dubuqe in 1852; appointed 
register of U. S. Land office at Ft. Dodge in 1855; helped organize a company of 
1st Iowa regiment U. S. Volunteers in Linn County and elected its captain; later 
became lieutenant colonel; served as colonel on Gen. McClelland’s staff; was 
Democratic candidate for governor of Iowa in 1861; later residing in Des Moines 
was elected mayor in 1880, and in 1886 was appointed by President Cleveland as 
Des Moines’ postmaster. 

34Stiles—op. cit.—p. 280. 

35ANNALS OF lowA, Vol. XII, p. 364 ff. 
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by Mrs. John F. Dillon of Davenport, the wife of Judge 
John F. Dillon of the Iowa Supreme Court.*® 


Van Antwerp was in Keokuk when the Civil war 
erupted. He did what Douglas asked his friends to do, 
what the aged Van Buren urged; he fought to preserve 
the union of the states. He asked for an opportunity in 
the army of the north. Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood 
recommended him for appointment as colonel of a regi- 
ment of infantry the Governor wanted to have authorized 
in 1861. Instead of that he was appointed to the staff of 
Brigadier General James G. Blunt, 1st Division Army of 
the Frontier, as Inspector General with the rank of 
major, in which position he was cited “for efficient serv- 
ices rendered.” He was later assigned to the Department 
of the Missouri. He was breveted brigadier general Feb. 
13, 1865, honorably mustered out July 1, 1866, and com- 
missioned a captain as a military storekeeper July 28, 
1866.37 ; 


After the war he did not return to Iowa; but moved 
here and there as his army duties dictated. The Daily 
Constitution of Keokuk for Monday, December 6th, 1875 
Says 


Died—In Prince George county, Maryland, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Mr. Gonzalvo Clagett, on the 24th of the present 
month (sic) General Ver Planck Van Antwerp, a well known 
former resident of this city. 

At the breaking out of the Civil war, General Van Antwerp hav- 
ing received a military education at West Point, tendered his serv- 
ices to the federal government, which were accepted, and he joined 
the Union army and was in active service during the war. After 
the war ended, he was attached to the regular army as storekeep- 
er. At one time he was stationed at Galveston, Texas, and assigned 
military judge. Afterward, he was made by the war department 
storekeeper at Philadelphia, and subsequently, at his own request, 
he was transferred to Baltimore, Maryland, in order to be near 
his daughter, at whose residence he died. 


General Van Antwerp’s health had been very poor for several 


®*6Mrs. Dillon was the daughter of Hiram Price, one of Davenport’s most promi- 
nent citizens in its earlier days. 

87A letter courteously sent me by Lt. Col. Charles E. Lewis, acting librarian at 
the Army War College, Washington. 

‘This citation came to me by way of the very kindly helpfulness of Miss 
Patricia Traylor of Keokuk. 
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years before his death, and he spent most of his time at his daugh- 
ter’s residence upon sick leave. 

His numerous friends and acquaintances in this city and 
throughout the state will regret to hear of his death. 


According to Livingston there had been eight children 
born to General and Mrs. Van Antwerp, but only three 
were living (‘five died early”). The quotation from the 
Daily Constitution refers to Mrs. Clagett. In 1850 the 
older sister Kate married George H. Williams, another 
New Yorker, who stayed for a while in Iowa. 


DESTINY TANGLES LADS’ FUTURES 


George H. Williams was born in New Lebanon, Colum- 
bia county, New York, March 26, 1823, the son of Taber 
D. Williams and Lydia Goodrich Williams, the fathers 
of both of whom were Revolutionary soldiers. Living 
nearby was a silent, serious-minded, homely boy, frail 
of body and precocious of mind, seven years old when 
this Williams baby was born; and none of the neighbors 
could have guessed that as the tangled threads of destiny 
were to be spun, it would come about fifty-four years 
later that the older boy would miss the presidency of the 
United States by the narrowest margin in the history of 
that office and that in the partisan maneuvers that en- 
gineered him to defeat the Williams baby would have a 
commanding part. The older lad’s name was Samuel J. 
Tilden. 

When young George was about four years old the Wil- 
liams family moved to Onondaga county, New York, 
finally to the village of Pompey in that county, where 
Taber Williams worked at his trade as a shoemaker. 
Young George went to the Pompey academy, rather a 
famous institution in its day. Then he read law in the 
office of Daniel Gott and was admitted to the bar in 
1844.39 That summer he headed west with a few law 
books which had been given him and with some borrowed 


2See The Grand Old Man of Oregon—The Life of George H. Williams, by 
Oscar C. Christensen, University of Oregon Thesis, Series No. 5, a copy of which 


I had the privilege of reading through the courtesy of Miss Josephine Baumgart- 


ner of the Oregon State Library at Salem. See also the Biographical Dictionary 
of Congress, p. 1704, and the Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 20, p. 262 
and the Encyclopedia of American Biography, Vol. 4, p. 21. 
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money of issue of New York banks. Coming down the 
Ohio river, he left the boat at Cincinnati and tried to buy 
some food. His New York money was no good to the 
merchant, but he directed Williams to a broker who would 
exchange it for some type of acceptable currency. Some- 
one had seen the small roll of paper, and when young 
Williams got to the place of exchange, he found that his 
pocket had been picked and he was without funds. He 
worked his way on the river boats on the Ohio and the 
Mississippi to Fort Madison in the Territory of Iowa. 
Leaving the boat there, he found the office of a justice of 
the peace named Solomon, of whom he got permission to 
leave his books for a while. His next stop was at the 
law office of Daniel F. Miller, to whom Williams pre- 
sented his case and persuaded Miller to give him credit 
for room and board until he could earn some money. The 
next day Justice Solomon had a defendant before him 
who had no lawyer and Solomon sent out to find Williams 
to take the case. Miller appeared on the other side and 
Williams beat him. Miller was so impressed that he in- 
vited young Williams into partnership.*° 


AN EARLY IOWA DISTRICT JUDGE 


In 1846, when the official machinery of the new state 
of lowa was set up, Williams was elected one of the first 
district judges, in which office he served one term of six 
years, refusing reelection. In 1847 he was a delegate to a 
meeting of an internal improvement association in Chi- 
cago, where he met Lincoln. That same year he bought 
the Lee County Democrat in Fort Madison.*1 He con- 
tinued his practice of law in Fort Madison, where he and 
Kate Van Antwerp established their home in 1850. 


“Paniel F. Miller was born in Maryland October 14, 1814. He came to Iowa 
in 1839 and settled in Fort Madison, where he quickly became a leader at the 
bar and in political life, known until his death in 1895 as one of the best trial 
lawyers in the state. He was elected to congress in 1848. 


The Biographical Dictionary of Congress, p. 1812. Stiles, op. cit. p. 120. 


“The Lee County Democrat was established as the Fort Madison Courier in 
July 1841 by R. W. Albright. In December of that year an interest was pur- 
chased by William E. Mason, a nephew of former Chief Justice Charles Mason, 
and the name changed to the Lee County Democrat. Williams bought it in 1847 
and changed the name to the Iowa Statesman. He soon sold it however, and it 


beans the Plain Dealer, as which it continued until 1897.—ANNALS oF Iowa, Vol. 
AVA ps Los. 
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In 1852 he was a presidential elector for Iowa on the 
Pierce ticket, and the next year President Pierce, upon 
the recommendation of Stephen A. Douglas and Senators 
Dodge and Jones of Iowa, appointed him Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Oregon. Oregon 
was a long ways off and it took a long time to get there; 
but Kate Van Antwerp Williams had a good deal of the 
blood of her adventurous forebears, and she persuaded 
him to go. They made the trip by way of Panama, and 
settled in Salem, the capital, where they lived five years, 
or until he resigned in 1858.4? 

Williams found some numerous earlier residents of 
Iowa in Oregon who had taken the trail before him. There 
were General Morton M. MacCarver, who with his two 
brothers-in-law, Simpson S. White and Amzi Doolittle, 
was the founder of Burlington in 1833.47 MacCarver 
went to Oregon in 1842 and in 1844 was a member of 
the first legislative commission out there. In 1848 he 
moved south to the gold fields of California and helped 
lay out the city of Sacramento and was a member of the 
first constitutional convention of California. He re- 
turned to Oregon and later helped plan the city of Ta- 
coma. He was a brother-in-law of Berryman Jennings, 
the first school teacher in Iowa, at the forgotten settle- 
ment of Nashville, near Keokuk who also took the Oregon 
trail. Samuel R. Thurston, a native of Maine and a Bow- 
doin graduate, had lived in Burlington for four years be- 
fore he went to Oregon in 1849. He became that terri- 
tory’s first delegate in the congress. Delazon Smith, a 
native of New Boston, Chenango Co., New York, and a 
graduate of Oberlin, a lawyer and a newspaper man, 
came to Iowa in 1846 and entered the ministry. He went 
to Oregon in 1852, edited the Oregon Democrat and be- 
came one of the first United States senators from that 
state. W. W. Chapman, a Virginian, who came to Bur- 
lington in 1835, was made the first delegate from the 
Territory of Iowa to the congress in 1838. In 1847 he 


42Christensen, op. cit. 
483MacCarver was appointed Commissary et er of the Territory by Governor 
55 


Lucas in 1838.—ANNALS oF Iowa, Vol. VII, p 
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developed the frontier fever and started for Oregon. He 
was one of the founders of the Portland Oregonian, still 
a powerful organ on the west coast.** 

Williams was active in the agitation leading to state- 
hood for Oregon and he was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1857. The impact of the slavery 
problem was having an influence upon him and he was 
counted among the members of the convention who voted 
for the provision in the new constitution that prohibited 
slavery in the state. Upon his resignation as chief justice 
he moved to Portland, where he formed a partnership 
with A. C. Gibbs. He was a candidate as one of the first 
senators from the new state, but Delazon Smith beat him 
in the legislative vote. He supported Douglas in 1860; 
but by 1862 he was with the new Union party and in 
1864 he was elected to the senate as a Republican. 


SECOND MARRIAGE BROUGHT COMPLEXITIES 


In July of 1864 Kate Van Antwerp Williams died.* In 
1867 he married in Portland Mrs. Kate Hughes George, 
daughter of Ross B. Hughes of Keokuk ;*° and then his 


“The lure of Oregon took considerable hold on the adventurous souls who had 
got as far west as Iowa in the early 1840’s. In April 1843 in Bloomington 
(Muscatine) the Oregon Emmigration Society was organized to promote travel 
to the far west. It is interesting to note also that the first attempt to set up 
law in the region where no political organization had yet been constituted, was 
undertaken by a volunteer body of early settlers at Champoeg, near Salem, May 
12, 1843, meeting in a barn attached to a Methodist Mission settlement. A com- 
mittee of nine was appointed to draft a plan and report at an adjourned meet- 
ing July 5th. The result was a series of resolutions, one of which provided that 
“the laws of Iowa Territory shall be the Jaw of this territory in civil, military 
and criminal cases.’”’ No one knows why Iowa laws were selected, unless it 
happened that one of the group had a copy of the Laws of the First Territorial 
Legislature printed by Bussell and Reeves of Dubuque, which the resolutions 
specifically named.—Prof. F. I. Herriott in the ANNALS oF Iowa, Vol. VI, 
p. 455 ff. 

43Mrs. Williams had followed in her mother’s footsteps in her interest in the 
She Vernon movement; she was vice regent for Oregon, as her mother was for 
owa. 

**The following notation from Yesterday’s Reminiscences of Long Ago. by 
male Wilcox Ivins, a Keokuk book, is sent me by Miss Patricia Traylor of 
that city. 

“There is an old, rambling frame house at the corner of First and Bank 
streets where once lived one of the earliest settlers in Keokuk, his wife and two 
beautiful daughters, Major Ross B. Hughes, one of the writer’s earliest friends. 
He came from southern Illinois to Keokuk absolutely penniless, not having even 
the wherewithal to bring his family. He found employment with Dr. Galland, 
and as he was an energetic and pleasant gentleman, it was not long before he 
was on the high road to wealth. As prosperity came, he found it necessary to 
employ a secretary, one Doctor Duryea, a shrewd and somewhat unprincipled man. 
Duryea planned well considered enterprises and Major Hughes carried them out 
with the net result that he very soon became a man of wealth and a power in 
the town. He was a large steamboat owner, carried on an immense cooperage 
plant which supplied the several pork packing houses, and had other large 
interests. His wife died shortly after the family came to Keokuk, and he married 
a second time. He gave his daughters every advantage, sent them to Monticello 
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troubles really began. Williams was not the only man, 
in public life or out of it, who became possessed of a 
socially ambitious wife whose aspirations knotted them- 
selves into a complex which drove her to psychotic ex- 
tremes, for which her husband paid a big price, as the 
senator from Oregon did. Mrs. Williams is described by 
Bowers in the Tragic Era (p. 256f.) as a “tall, shapely, 
handsome, brunette, the possessor of a fresh complexion 
and graceful carriage, who lived in some splendor in a 
great house on Rhode Island avenue where St. Marks is 
to stand.” 

Williams quickly became an influential member of the 
senate in those hectic days at the end of the Civil war. 
He was strongly interested in the problems of railroads*” 
and of postroads to the far west. The commanding prob- 
lems before the congress were those of reconstruction, 
and the newly constituted Republican threw himself into 
the ranks of the radicals. He was a member of the special 
joint committee on reconstruction, of which Senator 
Grimes of Iowa also was a member. In February of 1867 
he introduced the Military Reconstruction bill, which 
President Johnson vetoed and which was passed over the 
veto. He prepared the fourteenth amendment, which 
passed the congress as he framed it. However, he doubt- 
ed the wisdom of the fifteenth amendment. He intro- 
duced the Tenure of Office act, which finally brought im- 
peachment charges against Johnson to a head. He voted 
yes in the trial of the Johnson impeachment case; in fact, 
it was he who moved the vote on the three articles of the 
impeachment on which votes were taken.** 


seminary and dressed them beautifully, and was frequently heard to assert that 
they were fitted to become the wives of any of our greatest men, He was not 
mistaken. The younger daughter, after a series of remarkable experiences, be- 
came the wife of Senator George H. Williams, of Oregon, later a federal Judge 
(sic) and a member of Grant’s cabinet. But for the machinations of envious 
persons Senator Williams would have been appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Mrs. Williams was a very remarkable woman whose 
history far outruns any romance of fiction. Ross B. Hughes took his wealth 
and his secretary te St. Louis where they succeeded in losing all he had (he 
died in 1858), leaving his wife, a most capable and devoted woman to earn her 
living as best she could.” 

47Bowers in The Tragic Era, p. 371, says that Williams’ appointment as At- 
torney General was a triumph for the westward pushing railroad interests in 
their land manipulations. Nevins (op. cit., p. 592 ff.) says that Williams was 
attorney for the Alaska Improvement Company, in which Grant was a stockholder. 

48Christensen—op. cit.—Also, James G.. Blaine, Twenty Years in Congress. 
Volume II, p. 187 ff. See also Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XX, p. 262. 
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At the end of his term in 1871 the Oregon legislature 
had become Democratic and he failed of reelection. While 
still in the senate Grant had appointed him one of the 
Joint High Commission to meet with Great Britain’s 
commissioners to arbitrate our Civil war claims against 
that country, as well as the altercation for the northwest 
boundary.*® In April of 1871 a month after the expira- 
tion of his term as senator, Grant appointed him Attor- 
ney General in succession to Amos T. Ackerman of Geor- 
gia; and he was immediately confirmed by the senate. 

Those were the days of cynicism and of corruption in 
high places in Washington; a confused president did not 
know what was going on, nor that he was surrounded by 
a mass of men and women both in office and out who 
knew quite clearly what they wanted. The government 
of the United States reached its low mark in that post- 
war decade. As the fog clears away, there remains no 
evidence that Williams was in any way financially cor- 
rupt or that he profited personally in the welter of dirty 
business that included many another man in high place. 
The storm that had driven Vice-President Colfax to pri- 
vate life and that left numerous others badly smeared, 
broke around Williams when in December 1873 Grant 
appointed him Chief Justice of The Supreme Court in 
succession to Salmon P. Chase, who had died in March 
of that year. Then the tempest blew. All of the criticism 
that had been directed against the Grant administration 
for two years and more was centered on Williams. Nu- 
merous influential papers took up the cudgels against 
him. Items in the administration of his office at Attor- 
ney General were dug up and brushed off. A good deal 
was made of the expensive new home on Rhode Island 
avenue the Williams family had acquired in Washington, 
at an expense they said far beyond Williams’ resources. 
The Attorney General’s lady was riding around in a new 
landaulet with a fine team of horses, which, so they said, 
had been bought with funds allocated to his department. 
~~ Nevins (op. cit.) discusses the appointment and work of this commission at 
length. The commissioners were Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish; Williams; 


E. Rockwood Hoar of Massachusetts; Associate Justice of the Suprem Cc 
Samuel Nelson of New York; Robert C. Schenck of Ohio. : Pics 
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Allan Nevins in his book Hamilton Fish (p. 662ff) says: 


“A storm instantly arose in the Senate, now just con- 
vened, and the press . . . His wife was socially ambitious, 
and they had been living far beyond his meagre salary. 
Mrs. Williams had given orders for the purchase of an 
expensive carriage and liveries for two servants and it 
was said that the expenses for those had been paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Department of Justice; as were 
also the wages of the two men who were employed as pri- 
vate servants. It was also alleged that Judge Williams had 
mingled his accounts with those of the department, and 
that during the panic, when the banks were not paying 
private checks, it was said that the money for meeting 
the expenses of his house had been paid from the funds 
of the government; that it was understood it had all been 
made good, but that this appropriation of government 
funds was unjustifiable.” 

Here was where Williams paid for that second mar- 
riage. Every woman in Washington who resented Mrs. 
Williams’ arrogance busied herself in the fracas. Mrs. 
Williams, until recently a senator’s wife, when her hus- 
band became Attorney General, announced royally that 
senators’ wives must call upon her first; and the sena- 
tors’ wives did not let their husbands forget that insult. 
She had taken a dislike to Senator Roscoe Conkling of 
New York, who was as arrogant as she was; and she 
spread wild stories about him.®*° Then Mrs. Grant’s in- 
fluence became apparent. Mrs. Williams was openly 
snubbed by the president’s wife at a White House func- 
tion. The former’s gossiping tongue had said things that 
reached Mrs. Grant; and it developed later that several 
blackmailing letters had been sent to the president and 
his family and cabinet members, written by a chap named 
Whitley, who was an agent of Mrs. Williams.*! 


50The most of those stories were probably true. She charged Conklin with 
using “the secret service money of her husband’s department to gain his recent 
reelection” to the senate from New York. Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, the hand- 
some and haughty and ambitious daughter of the late chief justice, was a rival 
of Mrs. Williams for social leadership in Washington; and the Conklin-Mrs. 
Sprague scandal was already juicy gossip and ready ammunition for Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Nevins, (op. cit., p. 662 ff. 

5\Both Nevins and Bowers. 
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The storm became so fierce that Williams asked to have 
the nomination withdrawn, to which the president finally 
consented. A committee of the house of representatives 
made an investigation of the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment and completely vindicated Williams of any financial 
dishonesty ;>2 but like the most of the others, including 
Fish, the Secretary of State, of whom Nevins is so lauda- 
tory, he was silent and acquiescent in the whole unpleas- 
ant mess that smelled so bad in Washington. 

Williams resigned as Attorney General in April 1874 
and started the private practice of law in Washington. 
When the Republicans saw a chance to gain the election 
of Hayes immediately after the election of 1876, by 
manipulating the vote of some of the southern states, 
Williams with William E. Chandler of New Hampshire 
and General Lew Wallace of Ben Hur fame were sent to 
Florida ‘“‘to save the state for Hayes.” It was saved; and 
what the neighbors in New Lebanon many years before 
could not have foreseen came to pass. One of the native 
sons was a party to a political crime towards another. 


WILLIAMS JOURNEYS BACK TO OREGON 


In 1881 the Williams family returned to Portland, 
where the former senator resumed his practice of law and 
engaged in banking, and of course in politics which was 
in his blood. Portland seemed to hold nothing against 
him for what had been said of him during the fury of 
the preceding decade in Washington. Twenty years after 
his return he was made mayor of Portland; and along 
about that time someone hailed him as “The Grand Old 
Man of Oregon,” an epithet that stuck to him the rest of 
his life. Wilmette University and Pacific University 
decorated him with hoods as a Doctor of Laws, and 
numerous other honors fell his way from his neighbors 
in his old age. 

Gee GRO) ee all hy al or GS Tea cea 
than W. W. Belknap of lowa, Secretary of War in Grant’s cabinet. He also had 
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verdict of guilty by resigning and thus taking the trial of impeachment out of 
the jurisdiction of the senate. 
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It is said of him®? in his prime that “he was rather 
striking in appearance, over six feet in height, of large 
frame and long limbs. His shoulders were broad and 
square but a little bent. He had a fair complexion, but his 
hair was black. He wore sideburns and a moustache. 
His forehead was high and broad, his jaws heavy. He 
would be picked out in a crowd as a man of distinction. 
His countenance wore a surly look, which however was 
only skin deep. His movements were slow and heavy. In 
conversation he was deliberate and thoughtful, but in- 
clined to reticence.” 

With the collapse of the prospect of presiding over the 
supreme court and the subsequent resignation as Attor- 
ney General, Mrs. Williams’ social status in Washington 
did not amount to much any more; Bowers, quoting from 
older sources, says that within two months after Williams 
had withdrawn his nomination as Chief Justice, “‘she 
took to her bed crushed and heart-broken.” In the fron- 
tier city of Portland there was little opportunity for Mrs. 
Williams to show off. Her psychiatric exhibitionism 
must find some other outlet; she turned to spiritualism 
and rested her weary soul in seances. Once she went 
through a forty-day fast. She died early in the present 
century. The senator lived for about a decade after her, 
among his friends in a city grown greatly larger than 
he left it to go to Washington or than he found it when 
he returned in 1881. But Grant was gone, Blaine was 
gone, Garfield and Fish and Conkling; and Tilden, who 
also came from New Lebanon was gone; and the most of 
the others among whom he had moved in the dark col- 
ored days of three and four decades past—they were all 
gone. The pioneers from Iowa were gone. He was about 
the last leaf on the tree, when he died April 4, 1910. And 
now he is a forgotten pioneer and politician, who was 
swallowed up by the times in which he lived. 

So it happened that these two New Yorkers added 
something to the history of Iowa, Van Antwerp in con- 
siderable measure, Williams only a little, for he stayed 


53Christensen (op. cit.). 
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but briefly and then moved on to help build another state 
on the far western coast. 

Van Antwerp had inherited a measure of the sturdy, 
independent, far-seeing, ability of the Dutch race from 
which he sprang. It led him a-pioneering. With Van 
Antwerp was a woman of memorable ancestry who left 
what was accounted the top of civilization a hundred 
years ago back east to live with him on the raw edges of 
the frontiers—a woman with the inheritance of the Yates 
and the Van Ness families in her soul. There was 
strength in that inheritance and I think it fair to suggest 
that it sustained Ver Planck Van Antwerp in many an 
occasion and many a time, when the days were dreary. 
Ver Planck Van Antwerp just missed being one of the 
greater figures of Iowa’s early history; I submit that 
what he did achieve was in no small part due to the 
daughter of the old families of New York. 

George Williams became affectionately known as “‘The 
Grand Old Man of Oregon”; he would have been a greater 
man if he had struggled as zealously against the creators 
of the Tragic Era as he did against the recalcitrant states 
of the Rebellion. To speculate on what may have happen- 
ed is an amiable pastime, but I suggest that Kate Van 
Antwerp Williams died too soon for her husband’s best 
interests. Kate Hughes, who succeeded her, was one of 
the creators of the Tragic Era, that hectic period of 
cynicism, scandal, ugly competition, and arrogance, when 
public corruption was insolent and unashamed; of wild 
speculation and financial juggling which culminated in 
the panic of that grissly year 1873, in which George Wil- 
liams was forced to forego his proud wife’s high ambi- 
tion fixed on the Supreme Court of The United States. 
She was of the same stripe as the predatory strangers 
who moved in and upon the war-torn southern states and 
reduced their people to desperation, or who moved in and 
upon Washington and turned the offices of government 
into a grim and dirty kaleidoscope of arrogance. Her 
father had taught her too deeply that she was “fitted to 
become the wife of any of our greatest men.” She mar- 
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ried a senator of the United States who was not quite 
great enough to understand either the political processes 
in which he was caught or the ambition of a spoiled 
woman who, “after a series of remarkable experiences,” 
married him for ambition’s sake. Napoleon, Kate Wil- 
liams, Mussolini, Kate Chase Sprague—the record is a 
long one. Her husband was one of the many in high 
places who were infected with the fever of the predatory 
days of “The Bloody Shirt.” He was one of the scapegoats 
for worse men; he paid the price for her sins, as well. 


KEPT ON CHOPPING TO THE END 


A footnote to articles in the October number of THE 
ANNALS is provided by Bert B. Childs, of the National 
association of Civil war musicians, who recalls the high 
tribute by his comrades to the late Hon. Oley Nelson, at 
the national encampment at Madison, Wis., in 1937. An 
elaborate pageant was staged to illustrate the going away 
of Nelson’s father in 1861. The father and son both start- 
ed for the war in the same year, the former going first 
and the son later. At the 1937 encampment at the same 
place, two old coaches that had been in the service in 
1861 were supplied by the Milwaukee railroad company 
and placed as near Camp Randall as possible. Then the 
whole body of the G. A. R. marched to the camp, with a 
hundred musicians, and the scene was re-enacted of the 
son bidding his father farewell. The pageant showed the 
boy “marching down to the train with the soldiers, car- 
rying his father’s gun and canteen, and when he turned 
them over to his father at the steps of the train he told 
him he would take good care of his mother and chop the 
wood.” Well, Oley kept on chopping good wood for many 
years. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN WAR SONGS 


By MARSHALL BIDWELL* 


The history of a nation is written largely in its songs, 
which reflect, as nothing else does, the sentiment of the 
people in times of stress and great national crises. A 
knowledge of the origin of our familiar patriotic songs 
should give them a new and deeper interest and afford 
us a better understanding of the history of our Republic, 
and of the meaning of our hard-won liberty. 


It may seem curious that so many of our earlier na- 
tional anthems and war songs took their tunes from the 
English, as nearly all the Revolutionary songs are found 
to do. The popular tunes of that day, however, were 
mostly English and Irish, so it was only natural that the 
soldier songs, which are generally sung to old, well-known 
tunes or to popular tunes of the day, should be borrowed 
from them. This was especially true in the Continental 
Army, since there were no musical instruments with 
which to help spread and popularize new tunes. The 
British had a few horns, oboes, and flutes; the French 
had fairly good regimental bands; but the Continental 
troops had nothing but a few fifes and drums. And so 
we shall find that our national anthems, dating back to 
before the Revolution, were foreign tunes decked out with 
native words. In fact, it was not until many years after 
the Revolution that we had national music of our own. 

As for the words of our American war songs, however, 
they date back to about a decade before the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, when the Colonists began writing ballads to 
express their dissatisfaction and their ideas about tea 
and taxation. The first of these patriotic songs to be 
published in America was “The Liberty Song,” the words 
of which were written by John Dickinson, who was an 
ardent patriot, even though he had at first opposed the 


*This article is condensed from one of the lectures of Dr. Bidwell, Organist 
and Director of Music, Carnegie Institute, delivered on the general subject of 
Our American Music, and reprinted from the Carnegie Magazine. 
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Declaration of Independence because he felt that the 
colonies were not quite ready for it. Quaintly anticipat- 
ing the later slogan, ‘Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute,” Dickinson’s song begins: 


In freedom we’re born, and in freedom we'll live; 
Our purses are ready; Steady, friends, steady; 
Not as slaves but as freemen our money we'll give. 


The Boston Tea Party inspired more songs, and when 
the Revolution actually broke out a really inspiring song 
was written—“Chester’—the “Over There’ of the Revo- 
lution. Written by William Billings, sturdy Boston pat- 
riot and friend of Paul Revere, it shows its composer in 
deadly earnest. Despite the crudeness of the words and 
music, the sincerity of his utterance and perhaps the 
songs’s very naiveté endeared “Chester” to the troops. 
Originally composed as a church hymn, “Chester” was 
caught up by the Minute Men on the march and sung by 
thousands of foot-weary Continentals: 


Let Tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And slav’ry clank her galling chains, 
We fear them not, we trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns. 


Evidently Billings thought God belonged to New Eng- 
land. 

“Chester” was probably the most popular war song of 
the Revolution. Yet, today, it is mentioned only in his- 
tories, while “Yankee Doodle,” its contemporary, lives 
on. That ‘Yankee Doodle” should ever have become a 
national song is a compliment to the American sense of 
humor. 

During the French and Indian War, so the story goes, 
a certain Dr. Shuckburgh, who happened to be in Albany 
with the Brtiish redcoats when a contingent of raw Col- 
onial reinforcements arrived in their ragged uniforms, 
stopped laughing at the sight of these recruits just long 
enough to write down some foolish verses to an old tune 
that had come over from England. There were so many 
different sets of words to this tune that now no one 
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knows just which words Dr. Shuckburgh wrote. The 
verse that we know best today is: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony, 

Stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called it Macaroni. 


A Macaroni in England was a fop or dandy, but just 
where the term, “Yankee,” came from will always be a 
mystery, even though there are all sorts of theories. In 
any event, it was not considered a complimentary term 
when used by the British, and was indeed an insulting 
epithet when Captain Preston hurled it at a mob during 
the so-called Boston massacre. The word, “Doodle,” 
comes from an English term meaning ‘Do-little’ or 
“Silly,” and the British taunted the Yankees with the 
song. One of the favorite pastimes of the British troops 
was to gather in front of the New England churches and 
sing “Yankee Doodle” as the congregation was singing 
psalms. 


On that April night in 1775 when the British troops 
marched out of Boston toward Lexington to aid in the 
capture of John Hancock and Samuel Adams, they kept 
step to the strains of “Yankee Doodle,” singing these 
words: 


Yankee Doddle came to town 
For to buy a firelock: 

We will tar and feather him 
And so we will John Hancock. 


Ahead of them, though they did not know it, was a 
real Yankee—Paul Revere—and he was “riding on his 
pony.’’ When the Colonials routed the British troops at 
Concord, affairs were in a complete turnabout, for the 
Yankees immediately appropriated the song as their own, 
and sang it back at the British as they fled. Since then 
it has been an American song, and when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, the American band played it for 
that occasion. 


It is not generally realized that the tunes for both 
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“Hail, Columbia” and “The Star-Spangled Banner” were 
. familiar in George Washington’s time, even though they 
did not become national anthems until later. The tune of 
“Hail, Columbia” was just an instrumental band march, 
without words, written during Washington’s administra- 
tion by a German music teacher living in Philadelphia 
and known as “The President’s March.”’ The words writ- 
ten to fit this tune had their origin in the war we almost 
had with France in 1789. The two political parties, Fed- 
eralists and Anti-Federalists, were hotly engaged in a 
dispute as to whether we should help England or France, 
and it was during this excitement that Joseph Hopkinson 
wrote the words of “Hail, Columbia” as a nonpartisan 
patriotic song that would be expressive of the American 
spirit. The words of the chorus, 


Firm, united, let us be, 
Rall’ing round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


were sung in a Philadelphia theater, and soon the whole 
city was singing them. Party lines were forgotten, for 
the time being anyway. ‘Hail Columbia” was born at a 
vital moment in our nation’s history, and because it 
kindled and kept alive the American spirit by lifting it 
above strife and division of thought, it will always live 
in the hearts of the American people. We should remem- 
ber this song for a very special reason: both words and 
music were products of Americans. In this respect it is 
said to be the first wholly American song. 

Up to the time of the Spanish-American War “Hail, 
Columbia” shared honors with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” as one of our national anthems, being played gen- 
erally by European countries when paying homage to 
America, and also by the Navy bands when the flag was 
lowered at sunset. It was not until some time after 1898, 
when Admiral Dewey officially designated “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” as our national anthem for the Navy, 
that ‘“‘Hail, Columbia” lost its place. 
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Most Americans who have struggled manfully to sing 
the tune of “The Star-Spangled Banner” would like to 
tar and feather its composer, so perhaps it is just as well 
that he is unknown. Its American use dates from 1793, 
when it became the official song of the several Anacreonic 
Societies in this country. This was some twenty years 
before the famous words were put to it. In 1798 it was 
known as “Adams and Liberty,” and it is really bad luck 
that Francis Scott Key should have been so familiar with 
its unsingable tune, instead of one of the hundreds of 
other simple folk tunes that he could have used. For, as 
everyone knows, he wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
under the stress of overpowering emotion, using the first 
melody that came to his mind. We can all imagine how 
we would have felt, watching the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry and then discovering that the old flag was still 
flying. No wonder he sang in his heart, “O long may it 
wave o’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
This was on the morning of September 13, 1814. The 
words were printed “‘To be sung to the tune, ‘Adams and 
Liberty’ ” and were first printed on a cheap handbill and: 
later appeared in a Baltimore newspaper. Since then, 
its career has been history. ‘The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was by far the most significant heritage of the War of 
1812. 

Although the English tune, “God Save the King,” was 
well known in the Colonies in different versions, the 
words of our national hymn, “America,” belongs here 
chronologically. It appeared in 1831, but it cannot be cor- 
rectly classed as a war song. It is associated with no war, 
and voices no belligerent sentiments. In this regard it 
is unique among our early national airs; it is truly our 
national “hymn,” and belongs in the same category as 
that other inspiring hymn, “America the Beautiful,” 
which emphasizes the idea of brotherhood and the glory 
and dignity of the American spirit. 

The next national song, in chronological order, “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” had its origin sometime be- 
tween the War of 1812 and the Civil War. Although both 
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verses and music were written by an actor and were 
plagiarized in London under the name “Britannia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” its history holds no romance. The 
rather shameful incident of the War with Mexico pro- 
duced nothing very inspiring, either, so we can pass over 
this period without missing anything of importance. 

No other war in our country’s history produced as 
many songs as the Civil War. The struggle lasted so long, 
and the feeling on each side was so intense, that hundreds 
of songs of all degrees of merit appeared. 

Strangely enough, the outstanding survivor of the 
songs of the Confederacy, “Dixie,” was written by a 
Northerner, a blackface comedian from Ohio. He was 
a member of Dan Bryant’s Minstrel Show, playing in 
New York in 1859. They needed a “walk-around” or 
“hurray” song, so Emmet sat down backstage and scrib- 
bled off this song and dance, which was a rollicking pic- 
ture of the plantation with something of the dash and 
impertinence of “Yankee Doodle.” It is about as typical 
an American folk song as may be found anywhere, with 
its reckless laughter and high, nervous mood. It made a 
sensation and soon all the minstrel troupes throughout 
the country were singing and dancing to it. When the 
war started Southern troops appropriated it—in spite of 
the North’s attempts to recapture “Dixie” by writing 
new words—and it became the marching song of the 
Confederate Army. No one was more discouraged than 
the composer, a man of Union sympathies, when he be- 
came idealized by the South and denounced as a traitor 
by the North. Except for “Dixie,” “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag” and “Maryland, My Maryland” were the most 
popular among Southern songs. 

If the North gave to the South her chief song, “Dixie,” 
the compliment was returned in the most important song 
of the Civil War, “Glory Hallelujah,” or the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” This began down in Charleston 
as a Southern camp meeting Gospel hymn, “Say Broth- 
ers, will you meet us on Canaan’s happy shore?” The 
writer was William Steffe, a popular composer of Sun- 
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day-school music. From Charleston it traveled to Boston 
Harbor, and then to Washington, where Julia Ward 
Howe heard it sung—with different words—by soldiers 
riding into battle. She was transported by it and gladly 
consented to a suggestion of a friend that she write more 
fitting words than the soldiers had chosen for it. “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the Coming of the Lord,” 
was the result. It was the poem of the hour, the Union 
armies taking it up as the great marching song of the 
North. It does not speak of boundary lines, however, and 
it has been sung ever since as a poem in which there is 
the spirit of all Americans everywhere. 

A very different type of war song is “Tenting Tonight 
on the Old Camp Ground.” The composer, Walter Kit- 
tredge, a ballad singer from New Hampshire, displays a 
typical New England business sense when he writes a 
song that would appeal to Blues and Grays alike. And 
yet, a careful reading of the words of this appealing song 
reveals the fact that it must have come from his heart. 

One of the most popular sentimental ballads was 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” a hit by the 
famous band leader, Pat Gilmore, the man who preceded 
Sousa in his devotion to popular music of the better sort. 
Johnny has come marching gaily home from two wars 
since, to the tuneful, “Hurrah, Hurrah,” of Gilmore’s 
song. 

The stirring “Battle Cry of Freedom” is of a very dif- 
ferent type. As in the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
we find here the same crusading spirit with which the 
men of the North rallied to preserve the Union. When 
the President issued his second appeal for volunteers, the 
recruiting officers had some difficulty persuading men 
to enlist, so something had to be done. George Frederick 
Root, a Chicago music publisher and a well-known Gospel 
hymn composer wrote these words to meet the emer- 
gency: 


We'll rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
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Well, this song certainly had its effect. In both Chicago 
and New York excitement ran high and the “Rallying 
Song” proved to be a great force in swelling the ranks 
of the Union Army. Soldiers sang it as they marched, 
and from the year 1861 to the end of the war, this rousing 
song of patriotism was heard everywhere. 

The story of Civil War songs would not be complete 
without mention of that intensely partisan song, “March- 
ing Through Georgia.” Celebrating an event which is 
intensely hateful to the South—Sherman’s March from 
Atlanta to the Sea—it is one of the most characteristic 
songs of that War. The composer, Henry Clay Work, 
whose long beard reminds one of both the Smith brothers, 
was a writer of smash-hit tunes of the day. It is a pity 
that such a fine tune, with all the qualities of a national 
anthem, should have such a partisan inspiration. 

When we think over the songs that have been written 
in recent years, we shall have to admit that nothing has 
been written to equal these Civil War songs. The feeling 
of sincerity is sadly lacking in the wars that followed, 
particularly during the Spanish-American War, from 
which only one song of consequence, ‘““‘A Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight,” came. 

It is a mistake to assume that all war songs are patri- 
otic. As a matter of fact, patriotic songs make up but a 
small fraction of wartime music. Their place is primarily 
behind the fighting lines, at patriotic meetings of civ- 
-jlians. Our soldiers take patriotism for granted and 
are not especially interested in singing about it. The 
experience of Army song leaders during the first World 
War was enlightening. Writers of heroic and patriotic 
songs were doomed to disappointment because the sol- 
diers would have none of them. When men settle down 
to the serious business of fighting, marching, sleeping 
in the mud and the rain, their attention is more and more 
focused on the immediate details of their daily life. It 
is then that the true soldier songs are born, and naturally 
thoughts of home enter in. 

To keep our troops cheerful was the sole purpose of 
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our first World War songs, so, contrary to the serious 
crusading spirit of those of the Civil War, many of which 
survive today, the soldier songs of that period are almost 
always in a light, adventurous strain. “Hinky Dinky, 
Parley-Voo” and “Over There” are typical of these World 
War songs. 

Of course, we must not overlook one thing: war songs 
are not written for posterity. If they have bolstered the 
troops’ morale and kept their spirits high, they have 
served their purpose. But the later songs have lost char- 
acter and the best of the Civil War songs, as well as 
many Foster favorites that have nothing to do with the 
war, are being sung today in the army. 

Of some fifteen favorites, the most rousing, and cer- 
tainly the most popular, song of the World War, was 
“Over There,” words and music by that grand old man 
of the stage, George M. Cohan. The French had their 
“Madelon,” the English their ‘Tipperary,’ and the 
doughboys cheerfully joined them in singing these, but 
the darling of their hearts was “Over There.” Its snappy 
march rhythm and the back-slapping vitality of its 
verse—beginning “Johnny get your gun, get your gun, 
get your gun”—acted as an immediate tonic when they 
were in danger of becoming downhearted. George M. 
Cohan put into this song his sense of the dramatic, and 
his sincere devotion to his country. 

Of the songs of the present war, only time can tell 
which ones will stand the test—which ones will become 
really famous war songs. Someone has said, “Out of 
this war, with its far-flung lines stretching from Iceland 
to Australia, will come many a ballad as lusty as ‘The 
Mademoiselle from Armentieres’ or as stirring as ‘The 
Caissons Go Rolling Along.’ ” 

We all have begun to realize that we have serious trials 
ahead of us, perhaps unequalled in our history, and we 
need songs that will inspire us-—not only songs that the 
army can use, but songs that will strengthen our spirits 
and keep our determination to win. The song writers 
of the past have set a stirring example for us to follow. 
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We have reason to be proud of the great American songs 
of patriotism and freedom that have sung themselves into 
our hearts. The spirit of America is found in every line 
of these songs. Will another song as great as the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” come out of this war? Only time 
will tell. 


SONGS OF WORLD WAR II 


The spirit of patriotism is not lacking in America 
just now. The determination to conquer and control the 
bandits of Europe and the far Pacific, and restore free- 
dom to enslaved peoples of the world stirs our people and 
gives our army and navy the urge to win. 

But America did not enter World War II with any 
actual enthusiasm. No degree of eagerness or fervor 
marked our early course and there was no real relish for 
the duty at hand. The portent of pre-war developments 
was neither widely known or correctly understood. So, 
it was not strange that sentiment and ardor were lack- 
ing and only grim determination ruled after the first 
shock of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Soon, however, the song writers and poets were busy 
penning lyrics and composing music to support morale 
and encourage the war spirit both on the home front and 
in the many battle areas where soldiers and sailors are 
carrying the flaming torch of freedom. Dr. Bidwell has 
not risked the naming of any of those which have caught 
the fancy of citizens or soldiery from the many airs which 
have been written and currently sung on the stage, repro- 
duced on the sound track of the movies or over the radio. 
Eventually there may emerge a few that will express the 
spirited and patriotic emotions stirred in America and 
other countries where soldiers and sailors still sing and 
those at home give vent in melody to the desires of their 
hearts. 

If rated according to their combined sales of sheet 
music and phonograph records the most popular war 
songs today would be “The White Cliffs of Dover,” 
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2,700,000; “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” 
2,100,000; “There’s a Star-Spangled Banner Waving 
Somewhere,” 2,000,000; ““When the Lights Go on Again,” 
1,800,000; and “Army Air Corps,” 1,400,000. In Britain 
they are singing ‘‘There’ll Always Be An England” and 
“The White Ciffs of Dover,” the latter really a pre-war 
song, as also was “God Bless America,” the powerful pop- 
ular hit here, but they must be classed as belonging to the 
present war. The latter is not just a hymn nor more 
prayerful than “Just Before the Battle, Mother” of Civil 
War memory. 

Perhaps among those receiving the widest notoriety 
is “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” the senti- 
ment based upon the heroic action of an unidentified 
chaplain in the Guadalcanal naval battle. Another at- 
taining some degree of popularity, credited to an Ameri- 
can soldier in Africa, is “Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree,” 
evidently addressed to “the girl’ back home. Such con- 
tributions as ‘““We Did It Once, and Can Do It Again” and 
“Gertie From Bizerte,” the latter also from the African 
war area, have been characterized as inferior to the 
tunes of World War I. Three of more lofty sentiment 
gaining some favor are “You’re a Grand Old Flag,” 
“Angel of Mercy” and the ‘March of the Women Ma- 
rines.” 

There is some tendency to blame present restricted 
use of the productions of song writers on the part of their 
own controlling organization, but that is hotly denied by 
the leaders in the American Society of Composers, Auth- 
ors and Publishers. After all, there is quite general recog- 
nition that the soldier of this war is a serious-minded 
individual and that the old-time hymns and other re- 
ligious and strictly spiritual and inspirational songs and 
even anthems are being sung by the men over seas, as 
well as art and cultural subjects receiving more attention 
from those in the armed service of America than in pre- 
vious wars. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


By ORA WILLIAMS* 


There is no mystery about the constitution of a state 
or of a nation. It is simply the will of the people as to a 
way of life. It is a charter for guidance in their rela- 
tions to one another and to the rest of the world. 

The Constitution of the United States of America is 
that will written out and made of record so that we the 
American people may know, and all the world may know, 
what we regard as the highest standard for the govern- 
ment of a free society. 

The Constitution was first published from the door- 
step of the historic Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
156 years ago today. We, the Americans, are sentimental 
as well as practical. That hall stands today just as it 
was when its great bell rang to proclaim liberty through- 
out the world to all men everywhere. On this anniversary 
day, there will be broadcast from that identical hall, by 
a high officer of the society of Sons of the American 
Revolution, of which I have long been a member, a 
tribute to that Constitution and its makers. 

In homes, in schools, in clubs and societies, wherever 
men and women meet to further the cause of human 
liberty, this day will be remembered. 

No person can be the best American citizen without 
a knowledge of that Constitution and some understanding 
of its principles. 

One of the world’s greatest statesmen of the 19th 
century declared that instrument to be “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” The years since have confirmed 
the justness of this extravagant praise of Mr. Gladstone. 
But the making of the Constitution was not the work of 
supermen, or of inspired prophets, but just plain folks 


*Radio address on behalf of the Iowa Society Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion on Constitution day, Sept. 17, 1943, from station KRNT, Des Moines. Mr. 
Williams spoke as the historian of the S. A. R. in furtherance of a nation-wide 
recognition of the day. 
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like all the rest of us. They but garnered the wisdom of 
centuries of experience and adapted it to workable rules 
and regulations. 

The basic idea of the Constitution is liberty under law. 
That principle runs through the whole like a golden chain 
binding all parts of the great nation that was to be. This 
is a universe of law. Nothing happens by chance. The 
millions of stars that hide beyond the range of our vision 
travel with unerring precision the course prescribed by 
unchanging law. It was the venerable Franklin who in 
that convention spoke these words: 


“T have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth: That God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out his notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without his 
aid?” 

That was the spirit of the convention which gave forth 
its product just 156 years ago—a simple recognition that 
this universe is ruled by law, that this nation should be 
governed by law. It was not a discovery. It was not 
novel nor revolutionary. But the precise manner in 
which a nation should proceed to govern itself by law 
and yet permit of the greatest individual liberty present- 
ed the problem that the constitutional convention was 
to solve. 

Over a door in our Iowa state house is the reminder 
that “Where law ends tyranny begins.” 

The constitution makers knew this fact and resolved 
that having won their independence by honorable war- 
fare they would make it certain that tyranny, whether of 
the dictator or of the mob, should be banished from the 
new world. This is the genius of the American constitu- 
tion ; this its spirit and its purpose; this the solid founda- 
tion for all the American achievement for the welfare of 
the human race. To put into chapters and paragraphs 
the sufficient granting of authority and imposing of 
restrictions to make this idea workable under all condi- 
tions was the crowning achievement of the constitution 
makers. 
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There was a reason for this meeting of patriots. The 
semblance of a nation that served them in the seven years 
of their zeal for liberty had left them in utter chaos in 
peace time. Unless the political machine could be patched 
up it would soon break down. The cry of “give me liberty 
or give me death” was losing its force in the hurly-burly 
of everyday life. Men took literally the promise of free- 
dom. There was defiance of courts, flouting of magis- 
trates, selfish bickering at state borders, open rebellion 
on the frontiers. 

General George Washington had retired to his farm 
on the Potomac, but was consulted, and out of that came 
a call for a convention not to make a new kind of govern- 
ment but to mend the broken places in the confederacy. 
When the convention met it did not even then have the 
sanction of the Continental congress. But for the fact 
that more than half of the members had been or were 
members of either the First or Second Continental con- 
gress, the meeting might have been denounced as dis- 
loyal. The personnel of the convention placed it far 
above all suspicion. 

Only nine states were represented when the conven- 
tion, one bright spring day, elected Washington to pre- 
side. Later three more states came in, but one was never 
represented. Of the seventy-two persons authorized to 
sit in the convention the highest number at any one time 
was fifty-five; at the end only thirty-nine were present. 
Some there were who came with ready made plans and 
went away sulking or indignant. Others could spare but 
little time from their personal affairs. 

It was, however, a notable convention of high-minded 
men. There were business men, farmers and teachers, 
and thirty-one were lawyers. There were twenty-four 
college graduates, and the leading English and American 
universities were represented. Three were professors of 
law and one a college president. Their ages ranged from 
twenty-seven to eighty-one and the average was about 
forty. 

At that time the great fountains of law were in Eng- 
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land and Scotland, where the common law had grown out 
of the traditions tracing to the Magna Carta. Four of 
the delegates to the convention had studied in the famous 
Inner Temple of London and five were of the Middle 
Temple. This last was dubbed the American college of 
law because so many Americans came from that sanc- 
tuary. One had been a student at Oxford and two had 
come from Scottish universities. One had sat at the feet 
of Blackstone as a student of law. 

Washington was accepted by all as the wise leader and 
final adviser. He made no speeches. He had no pet pro- 
ject to offer. He thought only of how to establish and 
maintain a government of law to be administered fairly 
and with righteousness. 

Franklin was not only the patriarch of America but 
a world known figure as a philosopher and leader of 
thought. It had been nearly thirty-three years since he 
first proposed a form of union at a national meeting. 

Madison and Hamilton shared the honor of active and 
forceful advocacy of a new and stronger government. 
While the former kept his eye on “‘we the people’, the 
latter stressed ‘“‘the more perfect union,” and they united 
on the intent to “secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 

There were really great lawyers—James Wilson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, George Wythe, Jared Ingersoll, Edmund 
Randolph and the two Pinckneys. 

These men came from all the states from New England 
to the Carolinas. Some were tidewater plantation own- 
ers and others were backwoods adventurers. They repre- 
sented cities and towns and the country. Some could 
hardly forget they were Virginians or Pennsylvanians 
first and Americans last. Four of the states were large, 
the others comparatively small. They all knew what it 
meant to fight for freedom; none knew how to plan for 
the preservation of liberty. 

While it is true that the call for the convention was to 
make repairs upon the badly crippled political machinery, 
it is also certain that more than one delegate came pre- 
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pared to argue that an entire new plan of government 
was needed. 

One such was George Washington. He was living in 
retirement, so he had planned, but he had many callers 
at Mt. Vernon and he wrote many letters. As field mar- 
shal of the colonial armies he knew the weakness of a 
government without a head. When open rebellion broke 
out in one of the states and the shouts for freedom were 
carried to the length of defiance of the courts, Washing- 
ton called attention to the fact that the central govern- 
ment had no powers to enforce order. He wrote that— 
“In a word, the Confederation appears to me to be little 
more than a shadow.” 

There was talk of setting him up as a dictator. He had 
repelled a proposal that he lead in overturning the gov- 
ernment. He wrote that he feared ‘‘we shall have a for- 
midable rebellion against reason, the principle of all 
government, and the very name of liberty.” 

George Washington knew that the greatest danger to 
the young republic was from within, and he sent a letter 
to Congress and to all the governors in which he said: 

“The honor, power, and the interests of this country must be 
measured by a continental scale. To form a new constitution that 
will give consistency, stability and dignity to the Union, and suf- 
ficient powers to the great council of the nation for general pur- 
poses, is a duty incumbent on every man who wishes well of his 
country.” 

Mind you, he wrote of a “new constitution.” He wrote 


of powers and not of advice or suggestion. He was both 
the soldier and the statesman. 

Another there was who went to the convention to 
plead for a government strong enough to maintain order 
at home and competent to face the outer world with con- 
fidence. This was Alexander Hamilton. He had little 
faith in the new-fangled ideas that had come out of tur- 
bulent France and the continent. He frankly praised 
the British system in principle. He wanted a representa- 
tive government, with a strong executive and a free 
judiciary. He did not get all that he favored; but the 
government of the United States is today more nearly 


”? 
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just what Hamilton would have made it than that of any 
other planner. 

The real problem to be solved in Independence Hall 
156 years ago was that of how to give the people the right 
to put into practice the democratic ideals they cherished 
and to do it with safety and satisfaction. James Madison 
seconded Hamilton in seeking to guard against danger. 

“A pure democracy,” Madison said, “by which I mean 
a state consisting of a small number of citizens, who 
assemble and administer the government in person, can 
admit of no cure for the mischiefs of faction.” 

The cure on which they all agreed was a representa- 
tive, or republican form of government, with the legis- 
lative, judicial and executive powers clearly defined and 
carefully separated. 

The constitutional convention made a record for itself 
pretty much as that of a state legislature or the congress 
of the United States. Considering the immensity of the 
job the fact that it was completed in eighty days was 
quite creditable. 

Of course there were differences of opinion. These 
men differed as to representation in both branches of 
congress. They differed as to the length of the presi- 
dential term. They were bothered about taxes, finance, 
slavery, tariff duties, money—everything. 

Like the honorable men they were they fought out their 
differences to an honorable compromise and agreed that 
the new government they had proposed was at least 
worth a trial. 

The American constitution has stood the test of 156 
years of trial. It stands today with not one essential 
principle impaired. Under that Constitution the thirteen 
states have increased to forty-eight, and the flag that 
Betsy Ross stitched, and the Continental Congress adopt- 
ed, is to be seen on every continent, on all the seas and 
most of the islands of the world. 

It was to defend that Constitution that Gen. Jackson 
won the battle of New Orleans. 


It was protected by what Gen. Grant did at Vicksburg. 
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Its principles were at stake when the gallant cowboy 
colonel marched up a hill in Cuba. 

The flag that our men carried across the fields of 
France symbolized the eternal principles of that charter 
of liberties. 

It is to preserve and strengthen and perpetuate that 
document that our brave men are making their sacrifices 
of blood in Italy, North Africa, New Guinea, the Aleu- 
tians, on the island down under and in the heart of Asia. 

We are pledged to posterity to preserve the eternal 
principles embodied in the Constitution; and that is why 
we pay heavy taxes, why we carry our ration books, 
tighten our belts and grow more corn. 

Every bond that we buy is a thread added to the in- 
visible cord which binds together all lovers of liberty in 
defense of the high ideals of our American Constitution 
and re-enforces our resolve to make these ideals perma- 
nent and world wide. 

A constitution is a living thing. It may be a piece of 
parchment laid away on a shelf. It must be a conviction 
deeply embedded in the hearts of the people. No consti- 
tution is worth anything without the will of the people 
to preserve it and make it work. 

We have been doing that for more than a century and 
a half. We need today the spirit of the men who thrashed 
out their disagreements in Independence Hall and 
brought forth a charter of human liberties declared to 
be “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

It is well that the Sons of the American Revolution 
have taken the initiative in celebrating this anniversary. 
By tradition and by inheritance they are fitted to carry 
on. But happily they are not alone. There are 135 mil- 
lion loyal and patriotic Americans. 

Today we are standing together united, resolute, will- 
ing to sacrifice, seeking only the greatest good for all. 

In this latest hour of trial America will not fail. 


REOPENING A CLOSED CHAPTER 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DES MOINES CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 1832-1860. 


BY THE REV. R. E. HARVEY 


FOREWORD 


During a large portion of its existence the Des Moines Conference 
exceeded in lay membership and number of local organizations any 
of its three sister Methodist Episcopal Conferences; yet less for- 
tunate than they, aside from the printed conference journals, no 
published record of its proceedings ever appeared—a neglect all 
the more regrettable since its re-union with its parent, the lowa 
Conference, and the more recent merger of the principal branches 
of American Methodism in one larger Church, well nigh erasing 
from the tablets of memory the Des Moines Conference as a dis- 
tinct entity. 


Today, when none are living who witnessed its inception, and but 
few surviving who enjoyed any sort of acquaintance with its found- 
ing fathers, it is long past the fullness of time when space should 
be given in historical publications to some account of a body that, 
by reason of complete occupation and intensive cultivation of its 
assigned area, ministered to the religious and social life of one- 


fourth of our State, perhaps as largely as did all other denomina- 
tions combined. 


However, the ensuing narration must needs leave much to be 
desired, compressing as it does into a magazine article what could 
well fill a volume of many hundred pages; but let us rest assured 
that whatever worthy names and worth-while achievements are 


omitted, all without doubt are written in Heaven, which is far 
better. 


The thanks of all who are interested in the subject are due Cura- 
tor Williams for the cordial invitation to commemorate this almost 
forgotten past, and the author has endeavored to express his grati- 
tude to the multitudes, both dead and living, whose assistance has 
made this contribution possible, by giving full acknowledgement 
in the footnotes to every source of authority. 
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FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 


In preparing these references the writer endeavored to give full 
credit wherever possible to all sources of authority. Statements 
concerning ministerial appointments and Conference actions being 
drawn from Conference Journals, it will be only necessary for in- 
vestigators to consult them for verification of such information. 
Where reference is made to “local tradition” it means information 
given to the writer by persons living in the communities affected, 
most of whom are now deceased. Some items were communicated 
to the writer by individuals mentioned; all other matters used come 
from published records which are named in the footnotes. 


i 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 


The crusading zeal with which the old time itinerants 
rode the crest of the ever westward-moving wave of 
civilization was mest strikingly displayed in the estab- 


‘lishment of the first religious societies of any sort within 


the bounds of what became the Des Moines Methodist 
Episcopal Conference. 


In the early spring of 1844 the Rev. Allen W. Johnson, 
junior preacher-assistant pastor on the Birmingham Cir- 
cuit was given charge of Muchakinock Mission, a vague- 
ly defined field stretching north and west from southern 
Mahaska county,! the pastor of which had gone to assume 
charge of an embryo—and shortlived—“‘College” in Iowa 
City. While surveying his vast parish Mr. Johnson en- 
countered Adam Toole, en route to mill in Washington 
county from his home at Toole’s Point, Jasper county. 
Learning that preaching would be welcome in that com- 
munity, he immediately made an appointment for serv- 
ices in the Toole cabin home, at which time or soon after 
he organized a Methodist class composed of Mrs. Adam 
Toole and some of her children, Mr. and Mrs. Washing- 
ton Fleenor, Mr. and Mrs. David Worth and Mrs. Spring- 


er. 


INames of counties are given as they now appear on the map, although many 
of them were not even laid out at the date of events described. 
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The spiritual altar fire then kindled has shed its 
radiance across those prairies and into homes and hearts 
ever since, for Toole’s Point became at once a regular 
appointment on the Circuit, until such time as it became 
head of a circuit of its own, then advanced to a station 
and probably by the time these lines reach the public, 
will have duly observed its centennial anniversary. 

Now, the Toole’s Point settlement was barely a year 
old when this church was founded, its beginning occur- 
ring on May 1, 18438, the day that what was known as 
“The New Purchase” opened up Central Iowa to the Red 
Rock line for white occupancy, and on which date Adam 
Toole and three neighbors from Jefferson county staked 
out their claims and began erecting the log cabins which 
served the double purpose of proving possession and 
housing the families soon to follow their menfolks to this 
habitation on the very edge of the new frontier.” 

With the increase of population a town site was laid 
out on part of Adam Toole’s farm, called Toole’s Point, 
which name later was changed to Monroe, in honor of 
our fifth president, about the time that unrealized hopes 
of becoming the State Capital got hold of the residents. 
Preaching and other services were held in private homes 
and school houses until in 1855, when with the member- 
ship grown to seventy-five, a frame chapel thirty by 
forty feet in size, costing $1,700.00, was erected. A year 
later Monroe became the cherishing mother of what from 
its beginnings has been the largest Methodist church in 
East Des Moines. The modest frame church of 1855 has 
been replaced twice at least by more commodious struc- 
tures, as is befitting the premier congregation of all 
southwestern Iowa. 

And the young missionary who, in the first year of his 
ministry unfurled the banner of Methodism at the very 
edge of the Indian country, after ten years of service in 


*The “Red Rock Line” ran straight north and south through the Red Rocks 
on the Des Moines river, from Missouri to the southern part of Franklin county, 
and until October 1845 was the western limit of lands open for white settlement. 
See “History of Iowa M. E. Conference,” by the Rev. E. H. Waring, pp. 11-12; 
119. “History of Jasper County” p. 477, ete. by Western Historical Society. 
“Historical Jasper County’ by Iowa Writers Project, W. P. A. and “Past and 
Present of Jasper County,” p. 256, by Gen. James B. Weaver. 
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the older settled portions of the state, returned to the 
frontier, the ever fluid border of which had moved two 
long hard days journey further west, and wrote his name 
large upon the map by labors extending all the way from 
Wayne to Guthrie county in the period of preparation 
for the separate existence of Des Moines Conference. 
Giving all honor where it is due, it is only fair to state 
that there were Methodist beginnings almost a hundred 
miles to the southward of Monroe, antedating by several 
years A. W. Johnson’s sermon in Adam Toole’s cabin.? 
This occurred in the debatable belt that led to near- 
warfare between Iowa and Missouri, the territory being 
claimed by both. Into this region came on Nov. 4, 1840 
the Rev. Joseph Sullivan, an ordained local preacher from 
Richmond, Kentucky, to join his son James Sullivan who 
had moved out to what was considered north-western 
Missouri the spring before. Obeying his call to preach, 
about a month after his arrival, Joseph Sullivan announc- 
ed religious services at his son’s home and did the preach- 
ing himself. The commencement then made was followed 
up in all the surrounding country, the services being held 
in private homes, Joseph Sullivan’s house—when he got 
one—being headquarters to which people resorted for 
many miles on occasion of meetings being held there. 
Other church members moved into the community, 
and in 1842 or 1843 these, with the converts of this re- 
ligious movement, were organized into a class, which 
from 1844 onward met in a school house erected cn the 
state line about one mile east of Lineville, Wayne county, 
out of which grew the Lineville M. E. Church. Formed 
before the Methodist disruption of 1844 the Lineville 
church, like many other border societies, became divided, 
the element holding with the M. E. Church South form- 
ing a class five miles northwest of Lineville, long known 
as Logan Chapel. The church in the town shared the 


3“The Early History of Methodism in Wayne County” Pub. 1911; by J. S. 
Whittaker, Corydon, lowa; a booklet containing Mr. Whittaker’s personal recol- 
lections; also letters from the Reverend Hartley Bracewell, A. W. Byrkit, E. L. 
Briggs and others conversant with events described herein. The pamphlet 
was found among the papers of the late Rev. A. W. Armstrong, long time 
historian of Des Moines Conference. 
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same fate, the rival factions only becoming re-united in 
the denominational merger of 1939. 

This work in and around Lineville, however, does not 
seem to have been attached to any regular mission or 
circuit, being a sort of free lance movement, maintained 
by local preachers, Joseph Sullivan being assisted ably 
by “Father” Dockery and later on by the Rev. Hartley 
Bracewell, of Corydon. Whatever regular clerical as- 
sistance they received came from Missouri; so that it 
was not till after the Civil War that Lineville was offi- 
cially attached to the Annual Conference, a circumstance 
that would seem to warrant the claim advanced for Mon- 
roe at the beginning of this article, as being the first 
society within the bounds of the Des Moines Conference. 
However this may be, the record of Lineville bears elo- 
quent testimony to the ardent spirit of evangelism per- 
vading primitive Methodism, even when lacking the 
_ leadership of trained ministers. 


FIRST PREACHING IN POLK COUNTY 


Not far from the date of the first sermon at Toole’s 
Point, there appeared in the village of Red Rock, on the 
Des Moines river, a few miles to the south, but in Marion 
county, a minister named Pardo, who representing him- 
self as a missionary to the Indians, preaching to both 
white and red as occasion offered, without winning much 
favor from either. Extending his field of operations in 
the summer of 1844, Mr. Pardo preached the first sermon 
in Polk county, at Apple Grove, at the home of Thomas 
Mitchell, on Camp creek, in Beaver township, south of 
the present town of Mitchellville. One historian in re- 
porting this event called Mr. Pardo “travelling M. E. 
preacher”; but no such name is to be found, either in 
M. E. Conference Journals, nor any of the three histories 
of Iowa Methodism treating of this period. Moreover, 
the Journals of the Iowa Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church reveal that at its first session, in 
1846, a certain the Rev. I.—or J.—Pardo applied for ad- 
mission to their ranks, and was so admitted a couple of 
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years later. Hence, lacking proof to the contrary, we 
credit this pioneer missionary to the younger and at that 
time rival branch of the Methodist family. His name is 
associated with a third occurrence in the annals of the 
time when “the Rev. Mr. Pardo, probably of Marion 
county,” officiated at the wedding of Susan, daughter 
of Adam Toole, who in February, 1845, was united in the 
bonds of holy matrimony to Sergeant James Hill, of the 
Fort Des Moines garrison. Evidently the uniform had its 
heart lure, even in those unsophisticated days. The fam- 
ily then established was the only lasting contribution 
made to the public welfare in these parts by this itin- 
erant minister; no other trace of his labors remaining 
in the three counties visited by him.* 

August 15,-1844 dates the coming of age of Iowa 
Methodism, for on that day at Iowa City Bishop Thomas 
A. Morris convened and organized the Iowa Annual Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church, formerly a portion of Rock 
River Conference, Illinois. The new administrative unit 
contained 5,504 lay members—including sixty-one local 
preachers—who were distributed in twenty-nine pastoral 
charges, with Toole’s Point the sole outpost within the 
bounds we are to consider, a condition which was changed 
decidedly during the ensuing Conference year.° 

In the late winter of 1845 a considerable company of 
home-seekers assembled at the trading post opposite Fort 
Des Moines, awaiting the removal of the Sac and Fox 
Indian tribes, and the final opening of the regions west 
of the river for settlement. Amongst this body of immi- 
grants was a well to do family named Rathburn, from 
Mt. Pleasant. Rev. Abner Rathburn was a Methodist 
local preacher who descended from an old American 
family of mixed Portuguese and French ancestry. His 


4See “Pioneers of Marion County,” by Wm. M. Donner, Pub. 1872. “Marion 
County and its People’ by J. W. Wright and J. W. Young, Pub. 1915. “Karly 
Sketches of Polk County,” by Sanford. “Historical Jasper County,” Iowa Writers 
Project of W. P. A. 

5The “Conference Year’ in Methodist parlance comprised the period from 
one Annual Conference to the next; such meetings in Iowa were held in August 
er September until very recently. The inclusion of parts of two ealendar years 
in each Conference year probably accounts for some of the confusion in secular 
county histories concerning dates of Church events, the writers being unfamiliar 
with the above practice. 
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father was a veteran of the Revolutionary War, and his 
two sons, Jonathan and Ezra, were also local preachers, 
the younger being an ordained deacon, a graduate of 
some Eastern college, and was endowed with a measure 
of ability, great zeal and a pleasant personality, a com- 
bination that made of him a highly acceptable preacher 
throughout a wide region around Des Moines, where the 
writer has found traces of his ministrations all the way 
from Carlisle to Mineral Ridge in Boone county, and 
covering a period of at least twenty-five years from his 
first coming hither. It fell to his lot to be called upon to 
preach the first sermon in Fort Des Moines, being the 
funeral discourse at the burial of Lieutenant Grier’s in- 
fant son, first born white child in our city bounds, also 
first deceased. 


Farther reaching in its effects was the starting of a 
bible class by Father Rathburn amongst his waiting fel- 
low home seekers; for out of this grew the organization 
of a Methodist class, in the cabin of John Baird, near the 
present eastern approach to the Rock Island railway 
bridge. The class consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Rathburn, 
their two sons, named above, and two daughters, Eliz- 
abeth and Mary, William DeFord and wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Solenberger, B. F. Hoxie, Mrs. Jewitt and daughter, 
Mrs. Flint, Gardner Wellman, and Mary Davis.¢ The 
date of this occurrence was March 4, 1845, which is re- 
garded by the First Methodist Church as its natal day,? 
since this class the following October, when the regions 
west were opened for settlement and the buildings at the 
fort offered for sale, transferred itself across the river 
and re-organized, taking in some additional members, 
some of whom seemed to have been residents in the fort 
already. 


®Authorities for the Rathburn family are too numerous for quotation: See 
“History of Des Moines’ and “Des Moines Beginnings” both by Tacitus. Hussy, 
who knew most of the Rathburns personally. Turrell’s “Reminiscences of the 
City of Des Moines, p. 24, published in 1857. Also “Rathburns Started the 
Methodist Church” an article taken from the Des Moines Register of unidentified 
date, found among the Armstrong papers. These authors differ in minor de- 
tails but agree as to main facts. Some of them spell the name Rathbun, but the 
majority use the form employed in this article. 

See page 3, “History of the First Methodist Church of Des Moines” by Ellis 
G. Linn, M. D., published in 1942 after some years of painstaking research. 
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RACCOON FORKS MISSION CREATED 


Recognizing the import of events, Iowa Conference at 
its second session, August 1845, created Raccoon Forks 
Mission, comprising the counties of Polk, Warren, Madi- 
son, Dallas, Marion north of Des Moines river, and the 
west half of Jasper. To this ample field was appointed 
the Rev. Joseph Ockerman. For some unstated reason 
after Conference relocated at Ottumwa, a more important 
field, he with Rev. B. H. Russel, newly admitted on 
trial, was sent to the new Mission. Ockerman was a 
typical itinerant, traversing his circuit on horseback, 
carrying his entire equipment in a pair of saddle bags. 
In one of these was wardrobe and library—clean shirt, 
socks and underwear, bible and hymn book—the other 
filled with bacon and cornpone, necessary rations for the 
all-day rides between houses on his far-flung rounds. 


The labors of laying out such a circuit detained Mr. 
Russel from reaching Fort Des Moines until May, 1846, 
during which interval the class remained under the effi- 
cient care of Ezra Rathburn, who also appears to have 
assisted the pastor in forming the third society on the 
circuit, at Elijah Canfield’s in Camp township. So ac- 
ceptable was his work to both pastor and conference, 
that Iowa Conference advanced him to Elder’s Orders® 
at its third session, held at Muscatine, Sept. 2, 1846, at 
which time Raccoon Forks Mission reported a member- 
ship of fifty-nine. 

Somewhere along in these years mention should be 
made of the first religious services held in Taylor county. 
This was at the home of Matthew Hindman, who settled 
in the extreme south east corner of the county in 18438, 
well inside the Iowa-Missouri disputed strip already 
spoken of. So, it seems probable that the Rev. Mr. Spen- 


8This account of Rev. B. H. Russel is from a printed letter of Ezra Rathburn’s, 
clipped from some unknown newspaper, and found among the Armstrong papers. 
Some authors have interpreted Ezra Rathburn’s relation to the Fort Des Moines 
Society as that of pastor or missionary, but for this there is no warrant in 
either Conference records or known Methodist usage. Employing local preach- 
ers as assistants on large circuits was a common practice then and long after. 
Had his labors been objectionable to either pastor or presiding elder, Mr. Rath- 
burn would not have been elected to Elder’s Orders, if indeed the strict discipline 
of the times would not have deposed him from the ministry altogether. 
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cer, who preached this sermon (and of whom we know 
nothing more), was from the Missouri Conference. The 
exact date of this visit is not given by any available auth- 
- ority, and apparently nothing permanent came of this 

sporadic effort.® 

No further westward extension of Iowa Conference 
took place in 1846-47, unless the Whitebreast or Albia 
Mission may have penetrated northeastern Lucas county. 
Raccoon Forks Mission enjoyed the labors of two pastors 
that year, A. G. Pierce and J. Rayner, of whose work we 
only know that the first Des Moines Sunday school was 
formed in the summer of 1846, with Ezra Rathburn and 
B. T. Hoxie, the latter being the superintendent, as chief 
sponsors; also the membership roll increased to 136, one 
of whom was listed as “colored.” They were followed 
by J. Q. Hammond for 1847-48, who gave in the first 
Sunday school statistics showing five schools on the cir- 
cuit, having fifty-one officers and teachers, and 220 
scholars; while the church membership numbered 257 
white and three colored persons. The conference of 1848 
changed “Raccoon Forks” to “Fort Des Moines,” with 
boundaries reaching far up the river, as will be set forth 
in the history of Boone county. Mr. Hammond remained 
a second year on the new named mission, with J. W. B. 
Hewitt as “Junior Preacher.’’!° 


The year 1848 also witnessed the Methodist entrance 
into the southwest corner of Iowa, where immigrants, 
ascending the Missouri river, began locating long be- 
fore settlements from the east crossed the intervening 
prairie country. In’that year the Rev. William Rector, 
from Indiana, entered a claim in Fremont county, near 
the present hamlet of Knox, and almost immediately 
formed a society composed of the six members of his 
own family, Richard Iles and wife and Mrs. Hunsaker. 


*From “History of Taylor County,” pub. 1910. 


10“Junior Preacher” was the title of an assistant pastor, usually a young man, 
just admitted on trial for two years, preparatory to full Conference membership. 
Such would be assisted in his studies, directed in sermon preparation, and in- 
structed in ministerial technique by the ‘Preacher in Charge” as the senior 
minister was officially designated. The process was precisely the same as that 
by which medical and law students received their professional training in that 
era. 
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Duplicating the Rathburn story at Raccoon Forks, Mr. 
Rector carried the gospel to the surrounding country, 
where we will encounter this good man again, and his 
son Benjamin, exponent of both law and gospel." 

The Conference of 1849 divided Fort Des Moines Mis- 
sion by setting off Warren and Madison counties with 
portions of Polk and Marion into “Three Rivers Mission,” 
George W. Teas, Pastor. He erected at Hartford the first 
parsonage in our area, and in the spring of 1850 or- 
ganized in a cooper shop, the society that became the 
germ from whence proceeded the splendid church and 
college of Indianola. He rendered the same service in the 
budding village of Winterset, founding there the church 
that still flourishes in that sightly city; and likewise 
carried the gospel message all over the territory assigned 
him. Although George W. Teas did yeoman work in soul 
winning and church founding, both before and after that 
year in two States besides Iowa, also contributing to the 
educational needs of all coming time as a trustee for both 
Iowa Wesleyan and Northwestern Universities, by the 
irony of fate actually he is better known by two bits of 
doggeral poetry, evoked by youthful folly and repentance, 
than any of his really worth while achievements. 

Turning aside from the ministry to law and politics 
in his younger days, he ran for a seat in the territorial 
legislature, and was beaten, largely as he thought from 
the failure of his fellow Methodists to give him their 
support. In hot resentment he abandoned the Church, 
announcing his withdrawal by tacking this couplet to 
his office door in Burlington: 

“Know all men from shore to shore, George Teas is a 
Methodist no more!” A sweeping revival brought him 
to the mourner’s bench as a penitent, and he was gladly 
welcomed back to the fold, upon which some graceless 
wag perpetrated the following effusion: 

“Know ye from California to Maine, George Teas is a 
Methodist again!’!2 Being once more licensed to preach, 


“History of Fremont County” State Historical Society, pub. 1881. 
12History of Iowa Conference,” by E. H. Waring, p. 39. 
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he had in due time his ordination parchments restored 
and at the Conference of 1849 was readmitted to member- 
ship, showing himself a workman that needed not to be 
~ ashamed not only along the frontiers, but in some of 
the leading pulpits of the older portion of the state. 

The once appointed and then shifted Joseph Ockerman 
came to Fort Des Moines Mission in 1849; he had served 
Ottumwa Circuit two years, and although in impaired 
health, was two years co-pastor of Whitebreast or Albia 
Mission, during which time he preached the first sermon 
in Lucas county, at McDermot’s Grove.® He found a 
neat frame chapel at Fort Des Moines, the erection of 
which on the public race track for the time being broke 
up the most popular form of gambling then in vogue.'* 


FIRST MINISTER’S DEATH IN DES MOINES 


Despite the setting off of Three Rivers Mission, the 
Fort Des Moines charge contained 314 members, and 
three Sunday schools with 179 attendants. There is 
little record of Joseph Ockerman’s labors this last year 
of his life. With health already shattered, the toils of the 
four weeks circuit extending far beyond Boone and cov- 
ering both sides of the Des Moines river,!®> so depleted 
his feeble powers that he was barely able to attend Con- 
ference at Fairfield the second week in August and by 
special resolution was left without appointment. On re- 
turning to his home in Des Moines, he moved onward to 
his heavenly home on August 27, 1850, when not yet 34 
years of age, the first of many ministers who have gone 
to their reward from this city. Of his family we only 
know that he left a widow and child, who were granted 
assistance from the Conference Necessitous Funds for 
some years.!¢ 


Several signs of expansion attended this conference 
session of 1850. Fort Des Moines Mission was again re- 
duced in area by the setting off of Boone Mission. Joseph 


18“History of Lucas County’ by Des Moines Historical Society, pub. 1881. 
M4See “Turrell’s Reminiscences of the City of Des Moines.” 

Local tradition as given the writer by pioneers of Boone and Dallas counties. 
16See Joseph Ockerman’s obituary in Towa Conference Journal for 1851. 
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Ockerman’s successor, the Rev. Michael Hare, compen- 
sated this loss however by extending operations through 
Dallas county, where Ezra Rathburn had broken ground 
in 1846 at the home of John Wright in Boone township, 
and J. Q. Hammond had organized a class in 1847.17 
Sometime that fall, Mr. Hare delivered the first sermon 
in Guthrie county, where a congregation of twelve per- 
sons met him at the home of Benjamin Kunkle, in Jack- 
son township. This at once became a regular preaching 
appointment on the circuit, as did another point taken 
up by Mr. Hare in Cass township at the home of David 
Bay, where in 1852 a class of twelve was formed which 
ultimately blossomed into the Methodist Church in 
Panora.1§ . 

A class was formed this year at McDermot’s Grove, 
Lucas county, probably by the Rev. J. Q. Hammond, 
pastor of Albia Mission, 1849-50. This society flourished 
for over twenty years, boasting at one time a class roll 
of more than one hundred names, and was disrupted by 
an unfortunate controversy over the right or wrongful- 
ness of cutting timber on lands belonging to non-resi- 
dents, mainly of the obnoxious “‘speculator” type. These 
contributed nothing to developing the country, their sole 
interest being the reaping of a harvest from the accretion 
of values through the labors of bona fide settlers, some 
of whom held that the movable products of such holdings 
were fair spoil of war for those who were taming the 
wilderness. That some condemned the practice as dis- 
honest is evidenced by the strife that dissolved this prom- 
ising rural church.’ 

Most spectacular action however was that of leaping 
across a hundred miles of uninhabited country and estab- 
lishing a mission at Council Bluffs, where William Rector 
had preached in 1848, without attempting an organiza- 


“History of Dallas County’ by Union Historical Pub. Co. of Des Moines, 
where it is said the Van Meter M. E. Class was formed in 1848. 

From ‘Centennial History of Guthrie County,” pp. 81 and 147. Pub. 1876; 
Account by Mrs. S. B. Maxwell. The “History of Guthrie County” by the His- 
torical Dept. of Iowa, pub. 1884, dates the Kunkle service in ‘The Fall of 1851,” 
_ but as M. H. Hare ended his pastorate of Fort Des Moines Mission in early Sep- 
tember 1851, the former date must be accepted as correct; especially as this same 
work on p. 494 assigns Mr. Hare’s preaching at David Bay’s to 1850. 

WSee Note 13 for authority. 
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tion. Permanent occupation came about from the mis- 
fortune of the Rev. William Simpson of Cedar county, 
who followed the trail of his stolen driving team to 
Kanesville—as Council Bluffs was first named—and felt 
his soul stirred by the spiritual desolation and moral 
poverty of the place, founded originally by the Mormons 
in their trek to Utah, and still served as final bridgehead 
connecting the east with their earthly Zion by Salt Lake. 
With the California gold rush and the Oregon coloniza- 
tion movement, this became outfitting point for innumer- 
able emigrant parties. Here also assembled all the flot- 
sam, and jetsom of vice, crime, dissipation and godless- 
ness of the whole Upper Missouri valley. From this 
moral desert William Simpson returned to his conference 
with a plea that something be done for the perishing 
souls for whom no man cared, offering himself as a vol- 
unteer, for lack of abler candidates. Not to be outdone 
in generosity, conference and bishop united in accepting 
the daring offer, and gave him the entire Missouri slope 
for his parish.° 

Now the Mormons, whose peculiar views and practices 
had occasioned their expulsion successively from New 
York, Ohio, Missouri and Illinois, rather naturally were 
decidedly opposed to the planting of a rival church, where 
they alone held religious sway and made their objections 
known in no uncertain terms. Reacting in kind, after a 
fashion all too common in those days of sectarian con- 
troversy, Mr. Simpson stung them to fury by his long 
remembered “Frog Sermon’?! assailing their leaders and 
doctrines in such vitriolic language that the Mormon 
bishop in charge of the place ordered him out of the com- 
munity under pain of summary vengeance. This threat 
was parried by the bold declaration that the bishop in 
person would be held responsible by the M. E. Church 
authorities for any injury inflicted upon the missionary 
or his family. The menace was promptly withdrawn, but 


20“History of Iowa Conference,” E. H. Waring, p. 145. 

2180 called from Text, Revelations 16:xiii. In Mr. Simpson’s discourse the 
unclean spirits were applied to the Founders and doctrines of Mormonism ; rather 
provocative interpretation for milder days of ecclesiastical strife than were those. 
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the preacher was so completely boycotted that when death 
claimed an infant daughter, the grieving parents were 
left to make the coffin, dig the grave and bury their dead 
unaided.22 

Ranging south and east from Council Bluffs, Mr. Simp- 
son foregathered with the rectors, explored the regions 
beyond, and brought up to the Conference of 1851 a re- 
port of 123 Methodist members in the Council Bluffs 
Mission, and certain recommendations.?3 


A “SHOE-STRING”’ MISSION DISTRICT 


By some peculiar administrative quirk, the four fields 
whose rise we have noted, Fort Des Moines, Three Rivers, 
Boone and Council Bluffs, were in 1850 attached to Iowa 
City District, stretched like a shoe string across the state; 
but wiser counsels in 1851 created the Fort Des Moines 
District, comprising almost exactly the Annual Confer- 
ence bounds later so named, saving that it included New- 
ton, Knoxville, Oskaloosa and Albia on the east along 
with the four circuits named above and three new mis- 
sion fields whose beginnings we trace. 

The first of these was the Red Rock Mission, made up 
evidently of portions taken from Knoxville and Three 
Rivers charges. The name appeared but this one year, 
during which it enjoyed the ministrations of the Rev. 
Richard Swearingen, just elected and ordained an elder, 
and destined to become a legendary figure in the Upper 
Iowa Conference as possessor of a voice of such pitch 
and compass that an outdoor sermon delivered at Le 
Claire, on the banks of the Mississippi, was distinctly 
heard by a large and appreciative audience on the Illinois 
side, a mile distant !*4 

South of Red Rock Mission lay Chariton Mission, com- 
prising whatever church work had developed in Lucas 
county. Elias L. Briggs was appointed to this field, who 
with aggressiveness appropriate to one bearing his Chris- 


22See Note 20. 4 
238History of Taylor County’ Section “The M. E. Church in Taylor Co.,” pp. 


461-2, Western Historical Society, pub. 1881. pe 
24For legend of ‘Dick’? Swearingen’s voice and sermon see History of Upper 


Iowa Conference,” by S. N. Fellows. 
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tian name, over-ran both Clarke and Decatur counties, 
and the north part of Wayne; laying out a circuit of four- 
teen preaching places, Chariton itself being easily the 
most difficult of all, for his first sermon drew a congre- 
gation of but ten, and the clamor of a shooting match 
on an adjacent lot almost drowned out the voice of prayer 
and praise. One young lady alone responded to the invita- 
tion for professed Christians to unite with the church, 
and she was claimed in marriage a week later by her 
fiancee from back East, leaving Chariton church-mem- 
berless once more; and only three or four others were 
gained during the year. Then the tide turned, and in 
1854 the congregation was able to move from the court 
house to a modest frame chapel costing $1,000.00. This 
humble sanctuary has been replaced more than once by 
increasingly pretentious structures, none of which proba- 
bly have called for a tithe of the self denying sacrifice 
that went into that primitive tabernacle.”® 

Early in Mr. Briggs’ pastorate he received instructions 
to include Leon in his circuit, where a class had been or- 
ganized on February 14, 1851, in the home of John Jor- 
dan, with Mr. and Mrs. John Brittain, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Burke, Abner Barbour, Ishmael Barnes and 
Levi Clark as charter members. These were afterward 
joined by Mr. and Mrs. Patterson who had located there 
in November 1850, and who sometime in the summer of 
1851 went to a quarterly meeting in Missouri with a 
request that the presiding elder send them a preacher. 
In response “The elder told a young preacher by the 
name of Clepper to come here and organize a church and 
he would write the Iowa Conference to send us a mission- 
ary’ 

En route to Leon the first time Mr. Briggs received 
an invitation to preach in Garden Grove on his return 
trip, but found a dance in progress in the home of the 
inviter, and pushed on although assured that he might 
preach after the ball. Subsequently regular preaching 
was taken up at the Slyvanus Arnold home, a mile east 


“History of Lucas County,’’ Des Moines State Historical Co., pub. 1881. 


ox 
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of Garden Grove, where a local preacher named Cary 
organized a class, which after some years moved into 
the town and became the Garden Grove M. E. Church.?é 


CHARITON MISSION DISTRICT 


In a letter to the Rev. E. H. Waring, written years 
after the events, Mr. Briggs gave a lively account of his 
first services in Wayne county, at the residence of “Bro. 
Barclay, on South Chariton,” where he arrived late one 
bleak November night in 1851, to find the family on 
such short rations pending the return of some grown 
sons with supplies from Missouri, that supper consisted 
of “bean meal and bran bread,” a well nigh meatless pork 
rind, and parched wheat coffee. Early morning borrow- 
ings from the nearer neighbors mended the breakfast 
menu considerably, and the cabin was packed with hear- 
ers for a forenoon sermon, followed by a rousing class 
meeting, in the midst of which the long awaited food 
supplies appeared, so that the visit concluded with a 
“dinner fit for a king.” The letter ends with a list of 
the Chariton Mission preaching places, covering four 
counties and lapping into two others :** 

“1. Chariton; 2. West’s, fourteen miles southeast of 
Chariton; 3. Prather’s, fourteen miles east, in the edge 
of Monroe county; 4. Jenkins, fourteen miles northeast; 
5. Ragsdale’s, four miles southeast; 6. Mount Carmel, 
fifteen miles north, on Knoxville road in Marion county ; 
7. Webster’s, eighteen miles west, in Clarke county; 8. 
Arnold’s, just south of Osceola, in Clarke county ; 9. Hope- 
ville, Clarke county; 10. Patterson’s (now Leon) Decatur 
county ; 11. South Chariton, near Corydon; 12. Barclay’s, 
six miles west of Corydon; 13. Wolf Creek, nine miles 
south of Chariton; 14. Garden Grove. These appoint- 
ments filled once in four weeks.” 


2The account of Leon Methodism and Garden Grove is partly from ‘“Bio- 
graphical and Historical Record of Ringgold and Decatur Counties,” pub. 1886; 
and partly from “Early Recollections of Aunty Patterson,” given in 1891 at the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the Leon M. BE. Church, and printed in the Decatur 
Journal of April 23rd of that year. Found among the Armstrong papers. 

2iFrom Whittaker’s “arly Methodism in Wayne County and Corydon.” See 


Note 3. 
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From this field he reported in 1852, 148 members and 
probationers. 


The third advance movement was Page and Taylor 
‘Mission, marked “To be Supplied” in the Conference 
roll; the Supply in this case being the Rev. William Rec- 
tor, thus commissioned to carry the gospel he had intro- 
duced in Fremont county to the regions farther east.*® 
To complete the tale, the Rev. William Simpson was re- 
turned to Council Bluffs for a second years contest with 
the powers of darkness and with additional instructions 
to block out a new district on that far off frontier. 


The presiding elder appointed to Fort Des Moines 
District, was the Rev. John Hayden, forward looking 
church statesman, who in his four years term did much 
foundation laying for the future Des Moines Conference, 
before his transfer to the opposite corner of the state by 
the creation of Upper Iowa Conference in 1856. Under 
his leadership action was the rule. We have seen how 
E. L. Briggs promoted the cause on Chariton Mission. 
D. T. Sweem, pastor of Three Rivers Circuit so wrought 
that at the years end the charge was divided, the eastern 
portion becoming Indianola Circuit, the western taking 
the name Winterset Mission. Monroe, cutting loose from 
the leading strings of distant centers took a place on the 
Conference roll in its own right, never surrendered. Fort 
Des Moines Circuit was further reduced in area by set- 
ting off Adel Mission, the Rev. Geo. Clark, pastor; and 
the Missouri slope, realizing all expectations, blossomed 
out in the Minutes of 1852 as “Council Bluffs District, 
Moses F. Shinn, presiding elder and pastor at Kanes- 
ville’; Fremont county became Sidney Mission, Wm, P. 
Mann, pastor; and William Rector—whose only pay was 
the meals of corn pone and hog meat, shared with him 
by needy pioneers—reported having rounded up thirty 
Methodists in the two counties of his charge, with a class 
in each. That in Page county was at the Forks of the 
Nodaway, four miles southeast of where Clarinda now 


*s“The History of Clarinda M. E. Church” in W. J. Kershaw’s “ 
Page Co.,” p. 172, pub. in 1909, SERRE A: PURDORG: OF 
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stands, the other at some unspecified place in Taylor 
county, besides numerous preaching places elsewhere, 
one of them by local tradition as heard by the writer 
fifty years ago, being at Boundary Grove a mile or so 
from the hamlet of Hawleyville. 


SOUTHWEST IowA IS OPENED 


Page and Taylor Mission received as pastor in 1852 
a genuine pioneer circuit rider, with vocal gifts almost 
rivalling “Dick” Swearingen; one who accumulated a 
longer list of “First Sermons” in various places, all the 
way from Independence to Shenandoah than any other 
minister of the writers knowledge. He was the Rev. 
Samuel Farlow, who added to other distinctions that from 
this appointment to the end of his life, his earthly lot 
was cast in the territory comprised in this study, the old 
Des Moines Conference.?® He had already devoted seven 
years to the ministry along the Mississippi river, and 
now by a truly pioneer move migrated four hundred miles 
to the southwest from Andrew in Jackson county, most 
of the journey lying through country where the few 
primitive roads furnished transit little less hazardous 
than the trackless prairie intervening between straggling 
communities ; and where the bridgeless streams presented 
problems tasking even his powers and resources to their 
limits. In one such episode he found it necessary to com- 
pletely unload and dismantle his great mover wagon, 
swim his horses to the farther shore, carrying a rope by 
which he drew the running gears through the water; 
then making a raft of the wagon box, by frequent trips 
to and fro transported family and possessions over the 
floods, re-assembled the whole, and with a vociferous, 
“Praise the Lord! We’re on the way again to Page and 


29See Note immediately above: Also “Page County’ in Iowa Writers Program 
of W. P. A. pub. 1935; and ‘Histories of Taylor County” and ‘‘Page County” 
both by Western Historical Society of Des Moines, pub. 1881. The story of the 
Farlow pilgrimage from Andrew to Page County, and many other personal de- 
tails given in this article, were communicated to the writer by Bro. Farlow in 
correspondence many years ago. The letters unfortunately were not preserved, but 
the incidents were deeply impressed upon the pages of memory, and were used 
in preparing an article for publication in Clarinda newspapers in connection 
with a Church dedication at Hawleyville, and which was given place among the 


Armstrong papers. 
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Taylor Mission!” resumed the onward journey. No won- 
der they spent a month on the trip, arriving at their 
destination Nov. 8rd. 

The only vacant house was an abandoned claim shanty, 
so rickety that a snow storm that struck them that first 
night drove them out to seek shelter in the Davis home 
a mile distant. Here an unmarried son offered Mr. Far- 
low the use of a house he was erecting with a view to 
marriage the next spring, on condition that he complete 
the building by putting in rafters, floor, chimney and 
door. 

It was the first parsonage in the county, also the first 
school, for Mrs. Farlow, returning to her pre-marital 
vocation, gathered in all the rising generation within 
reach for instructions that would fit them to build their 
fortunes upon the foundations being laid by adventurous 
parents. 

The only town in the circuit was Hawleyville, where 
was a store owned by a St. Joseph, Mo. merchant for 
whom the village was named. Some one else had a mill 
on the East Nodaway river; a blacksmith shop and school 
house naturally followed, and the trading center served 
the community well, for long after railroad stations a 
few miles away sapped off most of the business. Here 
Mr. Farlow preached the first sermon, to a congregation 
clad in backwoods costumes, leather hunting shirts, home- 
spun jeans trousers, rawhide boots, Linsey dresses, sun- 
bonnets and moccasins. Into this group, all unaware of 
the religious service in progress, stepped Mr. Hawley, 
togged out in latest city apparel, beaver hat, swallow 
tail coat, gilt buttons, nankeen trousers strapped tight 
under the insteps of patent leather boots, amazing the 
beholders as greatly as if a giraffe had walked in, their 
curiosity frazzling the rest of the service out into nothing- 
ness, to the mutual embarrassment of both preacher and 
late arrival. Out of this crude material, Samuel Farlow 
formed a church, of which he was pastor four different 
times in the next twenty five years, and which despite 
marked alterations of high and low tides of spiritual 
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life, has for more than ninety years distributed the 
bread of life to all comers. 

With spring of 1853 Clarinda was laid out as the county 
seat, and the first house moved in from Shambaugh’s 
Mills, was occupied by the Farlow’s as residence, school 
and church, making it serve as domestic, educational and 
religious center for the sprouting county capital. In 
August malaria prostrated the Farlow’s who lay help- 
less, with none to brink a drink of water, or prepare a 
meal, until one Peter Bowler—of whom we wish we knew 
more—discovering their plight, moved them to the only 
available shelter near folks, a vacant hut at Shambaugh’s 
Mill, next to a grocery-saloon, in plain hearing of the 
carousings and foul talk of the habituees. Here Attorney 
Benjamin Rector, son of William, while attending Page 
county’s first court session, found them, nursed them by 
night, plead law by day, and preached round the circuit 
on Sunday. As soon as they were able he took them in 
his own carriage to Sidney, to which charge Mr. Farlow 
was appointed for the next two conference years and 
where he buried his good wife. 

During his year on Page and Taylor Mission, in spite 
of deep snows, high waters and sickness, he prospected 
the entire area from Tarkio creek to West Grand river, 
preaching wherever a group of hearers could be assem- 
bled, organizing classes whenever a few Methodists could 
be so joined together, and “breaking the sod” for whom- 
soever should be appointed to cultivate this field after 
him. He left a membership roll of eighty names as com- 
pared with thirty that he found. We will meet this good 
soldier of the Cross again. 


WARREN COUNTY A STRONGHOLD 


Fort Des Moines District showed no increase of pastor- 
al charges at the 1853 Conference, but there is evidence 
of much concentrated effort on those existing. E. L. 
Briggs, appointed to Indianola Circuit in 1852 made 
such proof of his ministry that he was returned in 1853,*° 


30‘History of Warren County” by Rev. W. C. Martin, pub. 1908. 
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during which biennium Methodism was so thoroughly 
planted in Warren county as to make it a permanent 
stronghold of the faith. Classes were organized at Linn 
Grove, in Jefferson township, and at Carlisle in the north- 
east part of the county. Also at Palmyra, where a lay- 
man named John Kitchell seems to have organized a class 
of a dozen or so members, and called in Mr. Briggs to 
shepherd the flock. The work so well begun was so suc- 
cessfully continued that in 1854 the society moved from 
the school house into a building of its own, where grace 
so abounded that in only a few years the growing band 
of worshippers replaced this first house of worship by 
one with a seating capacity of five hundred, for years 
the largest church in the county. This and other ad- 
vances so enlarged Indianola Circuit without extending 
its borders, that in 1854 Hartford Circuit was detached, 
taking in much of the northeastern part of Warren coun- 
ty, and probably portions of Marion and Polk. Jesse 
Sherwood was the first pastor of this new charge, and 
Dec. 2, 1854 the date of its first quarterly meeting. We 
may note in passing that Ezra Rathburn had much to do 
with foundation laying in this as in so many other lo- 
calities.®° 

The Chariton charge carried the title in the 1853 ap- 
pointments of. “Chariton and Decatur,” indicating the 
growing importance of the latter part of the field; John 
Darrah was pastor for the year 1853-4, with a helper 
whose name appears to have been Davis, but of whom we 
know no more; the Osceola M. E. Church was founded 
that year with fifteen charter members, and the work 
so enlarged that in 1854 Decatur Mission became a sep- 
arate charge, with regular class organizations at Leon, 
Decatur City, Garden Grove, and at Hopeville in Clarke 
county, of which more later. D. T. Sweem was the pastor 
for 1854-5, who three years earlier, while traveling Three 
Rivers Mission, had delivered the first Methodist sermon 
in Union county, at Pisgah, in the log cabin residence of 
Norman Dunn. This must have been soon after the Mor- 


mons withdrew from this way station of theirs, and no 


es 
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follow-up appears to have taken place, but we will see 
Mr. Sweem having part in the permanent occupation of 
this last frontier in southern Iowa.*! 

Three new missions in Council Bluffs District doubled 
the number of its parishes in 1853. Glenwood was the 
first of these, filling the gap between Council Bluffs and 
Sidney charges. By the printed historical statements of 
two Glenwood pastors, U. P. Golliday, 1865, and W. M. 
Welch, 1885, we learn that Methodism entered Mills 
county in 1849, a class being formed at the home of Wil- 
liam Wolf in the Waubonsie region, out of four or five 
Methodist families, amongst the early emigrants into 
those hills and hollows: William Rector was the first 
preacher for this group, and Welch makes him the or- 
ganizer of the society, but Dr. Golliday, on no less auth- 
ority than William Simpson’s widow—whose letter he 
quoted—gives the Council Bluffs missionary as the one 
to give formal status to this little band, with Dr. Scott 
as leader. Of one of this company a tale is told partaking 
of the martyr complex manifested so frequently in the 
early stages of most religious movements. Miss Kitty 
Troth was converted at the age of fifteen, in Missouri, 
and endured much persecution by irreligious parents and 
friends, who finally moved into this new country, to get 
away from church surroundings. In only a few months 
however the Methodist preachers found their community, 
to the great joy of the ill-treated girl, who became one 
of the most faithful of Dr. Scott’s class, walking two 
miles rain or shine, to every class-meeting. Then in July, 
1852 came a severe illness that in a few days released 
Kitty Troth from earthly trammels; and during her last 
moments her eyes were permitted to behold visitors 
thronging the open cabin door unseen by all but her— 
and exclaiming “Oh! they have come for me!” passed 
away. About a month after her decease both father and 
mother were converted, confessing with grief the in- 
tense opposition they had offered to their daughter’s 
Christian living. 


%1§ame authorities as for Note 26. 
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Mr. Simpson preached at other places in Mills county, 
of which the McBroom home, and George Liston’s on 
Keg creek were contiguous to where Glenwood was lo- 
cated. At this place he had a discussion—choice outdoor 
sport for those days—with a Mormon elder named Mar- 
tindale. After Simpson’s departure in September 1852 
Mills county doubtless remained in the bounds of Council 
Bluffs Mission, although one authority dates the coming 
to Glenwood of its first pastor, the Rev. William Arm- 
strong, in that year. If so, he was sent in the interval 
between annual conferences as his name appears first 
in 1853. What membership he found and where we can- 
not say, but some time that winter he organized the M. E. 
Church in Glenwood with eleven charter members: Wil- 
liam Davis and wife, John Carter and wife, John Byers 
and wife, George Liston and wife, Azor Richardson and 
wife, and Milton D. Case; making haste to entrench 
themselves, action not always taken promptly. The men 
named purchased of the county a lot in Glenwood, their 
names being inscribed on the deed which bears date Feb. 
7, 1854. On this lot the first place of worship in Mills 
county was commenced the following summer, for many 
years the only church in the town and long boasting the 
only church bell in western Iowa. At the Conference of 
1854 Glenwood Circuit reported 140 members, twenty- 
five probationers and four local preachers. Isaac Kelly 
came as pastor for the ensuing year, and William Arm- 
strong went three hundred miles north-eastward to as- 
sume charge of Marshall Mission.®2 

Harris Grove was the next new field on the 1853 list, 
covering all of Harrison county and considerable more. 
The work here started in the home of the Rev. Kirtland 
Card, a local preacher who subsequently entered con- 
ference, but the founder was another local preacher, the 
Rev. H. A. Tarkington, probably sent as missionary for 
a few weeks later he formed another class in Magnolia, 
the county seat, a society which through some unfortu- 

®The history of Glenwood and Mills County Methodism is contained in articles 


by the two clergymen Rev’s. Welch and Golliday, which were printed in Glen- 
wood newspapers, and faithfully preserved in the Armstrong papers. 
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nate occurrence collapsed soon after, due to reported 
“moral lapses” on the part of the minister. Their nature 
is not related and the local historian characterizes Mr. 
Tarkington as being “slandered, misguided or injured,” 
leaving readers to infer what they pleased. That the 
complaints were not well sustained is evident from the 
fact that Mr. Tarkington was recommended for re-ad- 
mission to the Conference of 1854, which would never 
have been done for one under reproach. He was not re- 
ceived by the conference but presiding elders were grant- 
ed permission to employ him as supply pastor, further 
evidence that his offense was not considered serious, and 
in October, 1854 he delivered the first orthodox sermon 
in Shelby county, at Bowman’s Grove, and held the first 
services in Harlan Dec. 3, 1859. In addition to all of 
this proof of innocence of intention may be noted the 
fact that for some years he held the position of county 
judge of Shelby county, and preached as opportunity 
offered. 

The disrupted class was resuscitated by the Rev. Wm. 
Scott, and a Magnolia Circuit formed in 1854 that ex- 
tended northward far enough to add the name Woodbury 
to its title, and so furnish the germ from whence sprang 
in process of time three great conferences. Harris Grove 
continues to the present time, remaining then and for 
some years after, as head of a circuit taking in southern 
Harrison county and much more territory beyond, de- 
veloping as time went by to a degree “far surpassing the 
hopes of the most sanguine.’’** 

Cass Mission, third of Council Bluffs District’s new 
fields in 1853 was marked ‘“‘to be supplied,” the supply 
being in this case without much question the Rev. James 
S. Rand, for it was he who in 1854 formed the first re- 
ligious society in Cass county, at Edna Grove, in the 
‘ home of William S. Townsend, for whose good wife both 
grove and township were named, an organization that 
still flourishes in the Reno Church, Cumberland charge. 


33“History ef Harrison County,’ Chap. IX. Section “Methodists.” By Joe H. 
Smith, 1888. 
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It would seem that Cass Mission included part of Adams 
county, for in considering Montgomery county begin- 
nings, we find the “Rev. Mr. Rand of Adams county” 
figuring in a most unique episode. Somewhere about this 
time it must have been that Bowater Bales, another of 
those ubiquitous local preachers, instituted work in Lewis 
which attained some strength, for in the late summer of 
1855 Presiding Elder Shinn from Council Bluffs con- 
ducted a successful camp meeting about a mile north of 
that place by which the society was so stimulated that a 
church was built the next year, and a charge formed 
called Lewis Mission.** 

The southern part of Adams county must have been 
attached to Page and Taylor Mission in 1854, since there 
is a hint to that effect among the Armstrong papers, 
confirmed by this writers recollections of tales told by 
the old timers of members of the “Weininger Class” at- 
tending quarterly and camp meetings at Quincy; also 1 
have a distinct remembrance of a page in the Quincy 
Circuit Records devoted to such a class in southern Tay- 
lor county. A fuller remembrance of all that old church 
record contained would permit much more satisfactory 
accounts of Methodist entry into Adams county, for in it 
were two or three pages covered with the copper-plate 
chirography of the Rev. U. P. Golliday, written while he 
was presiding elder of Quincy—later Corning—District, 
narrating what he had been able to glean of those initial 
steps ; but memories fifty-six years of age, are uncertain 
material sources; and what Dr. Golliday found difficult 
only twenty years subsequent to the event is clearly im- 
possible with seventy more years intervening; so for 
lack of any Adams county histories available for investi- 
gation, the foregoing must suffice for that locality. 


METHODISM EXTENDS TO NEBRASKA 


The 1854 list of appointments bears evidence to an am- 
bitious attempt to extend Iowa Methodism beyond the 


o Sen dions of History and Biography of Cass County” pub. 1912. pp. 
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“Big Muddy,” in the shape of a Nebraska-Kansas Mis- 
sion District, with two charges in each territory, Omaha 
and Old Fort Kearney, Wakarusa and Ft. Leavenworth. 
This action was in accord with General Conference in- 
structions voted in 1852, but Iowa Conference had no 
preachers to spare for that remote frontier; the entire 
district was marked “To be supplied,” which is probably 
the reason why the Missouri Conference soon after took 
over this new field, attached the Kansas part to its own 
area, and sent a quartet of preachers into Nebraska, 
who in 1855 manned eight pastoral charges, having a 
hundred or so members amongst them. General Confer- 
ence legislation in 1856 created a Kansas-Nebraska Con- 
ference, forever removing this territory from Iowa Con- 
ference Journals, and leaving us no more to say on the 
subject.** 


We now return to Fort Des Moines District, where in 
1854 John Hayden was entering upon his last year as 
presiding elder, which in its outcome was to prove a 
suitable finale to an expansive quadrennium. The first 
to mention as an advance without trying to specify exact 
dates, occurred in Wayne county, where the work had so 
prospered while attached to Chariton and Decatur Mis- 
sions, that sometime in the conference year a delegation 
from near where the town of Clio now stands, waited 
on Elder Hayden at a Quarterly Meeting of Chariton Cir- 
cuit with a request for a preacher of their own. Elder 
Hayden with-held consent to the proposal, pleading in- 
sufficiency of missionary funds, until the delegates 
pledged satisfactory support for a preacher, provided 
$75.00 were allowed them in assistance. On this condition 
the Corydon Circuit was set off, and the Rev. B. F. Wil- 
liams sent as first pastor in September 1855. The work 
then or a year or two later covered all of Wayne county 
and High Point Church in Decatur.*® 


Monroe, for several years a separate “supply” charge, 


%5“‘History of Iowa Conference,” by E. H. Waring, pp. 151, 153. 
36],etter of Rev. Hartley Bracewell in Whittaker’s ‘Early Methodism in Wayne 
County and Corydon.” 
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having reached a membership of nearly three hundred, 
attained the dignity of being entitled to a regular full- 
fledged conference preacher, the Rev. Eli M. H. Flem- 
ing, another like Samuel Farlow, devoted all the re- 
mainder of a long and useful life to ministerial labors in 
what was soon to become Des Moines Conference. To the 
northward Story county, entered from Newton Mission 
early in 1854, was that Fall erected into a separate mis- 
sion, under the care of the Rev. John Anderson, received 
in trial that session after having proved his metal as a 
“Supply” by following Samual Farlows footprints all 
over Page and Taylor Mission for a year. This new field 
with its parent Newton Circuit, and Boone Mission were 
detached at the 1854 Conference, to make part of a new 
Montezuma District, under the superintendency of our 
old acquaintance of “Frog Sermon” fame, William Simp- 
son. One year later, these with a new “Greene County 
Mission” were set off into still another new District, 
Janesville, to which John Hayden was transferred from 
Fort Des Moines District. This was done by way of 
preparation for a change of conference boundaries. 
Wayne county’s petition for a preacher of their own 
was not the only one Presiding Elder Hayden had to con- 
sider in that summer of 1855. Already attention has 
been called to the tendency in early Iowa immigration to 
follow the navigable rivers, whereby a considerable space 
of interior remained unoccupied after east and west 
counties were tolerably well settled; a process which at 
the date attained left only Ringgold and Union counties 
intervening between Methodist circuits east and west, as 
being too sparsely peopled to offer sufficient inducement 
for even the most venturous itinerant to spend time 
amidst solitudes. 
We have noted that the Rev. D. T. Sweem while travel- _ 
ing Three Rivers Mission, visited Pisgah in 1852, but 
there is no account of any further effort in that region 
until 1855. Some time in the interval there moved into 
this wilderness area, the Rev. James Wishard, a farmer- 
preacher, who started his career as such in Indiana, 
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where in one flaming revival he led to Christ a youth 
who, as the Rev. Daniel McIntyre, later became one of 
Des Moines Conference’s strong preachers. After a few 
years in Van Buren county, Mr. Wishard located at Platte 
Grove, south western Union county, at the forks of Platte 
River, and began to use his gifts amongst the few neigh- 
bors he could find. His first service was at the home of 
Henry Cloy, near his own claim; it is matter of history 
that he also preached the first sermon and married the 
first couple in Platte township, Taylor county, date not 
given.*7 

What other places he visited and preached at it is now 
impossible to state, but finding the task of taming a new 
farm and dispensing the gospel too heavy a load, he in 
the summer of 1855 journeyed to Hopeville, thirty miles 
eastward, and at a Quarterly Meeting of Decatur Mis- 
sion, D. T. Sweem, pastor, petitioned that his neighbor- 
hood be taken into the circuit, and a preacher be sent 
them at the next conference to evangelize both counties. 
Only after long discussion and practical proof of willing- 
ness and ability to support a preacher did he prevail; 
Mr. Sweem and Elder Hayden both preached at Platte 
Grove, and the Conference of 1855 sent Rev. William C. 
Williams, just admitted on trial by recommendation of 
that same Hopeville Quarterly Meeting. His first sermon 
was in the Rev. Wishard’s cabin, locating in Afton, or 
rather Petersville, a mile or so from where Afton was 
later located. On Nov. 3, 1855 he organized a class of 
ten members, which later on moved into Afton, where 
a parsonage was built the same conference year. He 
also formed the first religious society in Ringgold county 
at Mount Ayr, date not given, and so pushed the work 
by winning new converts and rounding up immigrating 
Methodists that the charge was divided in 1856, he re- 
turning to the Afton field, while Jesse Sherwood went 
to Mt. Ayr.’’ That other points in these two counties 


87‘History of Union County” by George Ide, pub. 1898. Article on Churches 
by Rev. E. E. Flint. For a detailed account of the founding of Union and Ring- 
gold Mission, See ANNALS oF IowA, July 1939, Article “‘Local Preacher,” pp. 57- 
62, where this writer gives the tale as he got it from Revs. Wishard and Williams. 


From “Early History of Ringgold County” by Mrs. B. M. Leasan, life long 
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were made preaching places is very certain, but where 
is now undetermined. Having had Bro. Williams as a 
parishioner, and Father Wishard as an acquaintance, 
the writer could at one time have commanded complete 
information, but history recording was then an un- 
dreamed of interest, and it is now far too late to rectify 
that negligence. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES NOW REACHED 


On the north end of Fort Des Moines District, Adel 
Circuit was subdivided, the work in Guthrie county go- 
ing into Panora Circuit, to which came John Anderson, 
who with characteristic vigor pushed farther north and 
at Old Rippey, four miles east of the present town of that 
name, organized the first society in Greene county, that 
same fall.2® But the district Elder Hayden turned over 
to his successor, the Rev. J. B. Hardy, showed little or 
no results of all this expansion. Going to the Janesville 
District as already mentioned, Mr. Hayden took with 
him Boone and Story Circuits and Greene County Mis- 
sion. On the southern front Fort Des Moines District 
yielded Chariton, Osceola, LaGrange (Decatur) and the 
new Corydon Circuits to a new Albia District, while Af- 
ton Mission and Panora Circuit went to swell Council 
Bluffs District which had added three new names to 
its roll without these; West Nishony—which if named 
for the Nishnebotna river would locate it in eastern 
Fremont, Mills and Pottawattamie counties—Quincy, 
of which the lack of information has been confessed 
above—and Shelby, Judge Tarkington’s self-appointed 
field of action. Of this field marked in 1855 “To be Sup- 
plied” we have no further information. A year subse- 
quently the only statistical item reported was “Twelve 
Full Members,” and the name of the supply nowhere ap- 
pears. On the other hand Council Bluffs District surren- 
dered the “Woodbury” part of Magnolia’s title, and this 


resident on p. 185 of which a contribution by B. F. Talley, gives an accurate 
account of the Class organized in Mt. Ayr by Rev. W. C. Williams and the 
coming of Rev. Jesse Sherwood to the Ringgold part of the original Mission. 


“Biographical and Historical Record of Greene County”? pub. 1887. 
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northwestern extension shows as a Token District, “Ser- 
gent’s Bluffs” E. Lathrop, presiding elder, to whose four 
charges one conference minister was sent, E. Laing, who 
was spread thin over Monona, Crawford and Carroll 
counties. The other three, Sergents Bluffs, Sioux City, 
Ida & Sac, all “To be Supplied.” “Day of small things” 
indeed, but destined not always to remain small. 

Most momentous event of this 1855 Iowa Conference 
session was the action taken on division, summed up in 
the following document which was apparently unanim- 
ously adopted: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE DIVISION 


The committee on Conference boundary, having consulted thereon, 
report the following as the line of division, viz: 

Beginning at Davenport on the Mississippi River, thence by the 
railroad to Iowa City, thence up the Iowa River to the corner of 
Iowa, Benton, Tama and Poweshiek counties, thence west to the 
Missouri river, leaving Davenport and Iowa City in the Northern 
Conference. 

David Dickinson, Sec’y. H. W. REED, Chairman. 


As the General Conference of the next May, 1856, ap- 
proved this line of demarcation, Iowa Conference was 
left with the northern boundary of the fourth tier of 
counties, from the south line of the state, as its farthest 
north; so that the work in Story, Boone, Greene, Carroll 
and Crawford counties, later part of Des Moines Con- 
ference, passed from its jurisdiction; yet since these were 
finally to be returned to the area of which this article 
treats, it seems proper to give some account of their be- 
ginnings, from the Methodistic stand-point, with some 
brief glance at the eight years of their separation, for 
which reason they are here grouped together to await 
restoration to our attention. 

Story county as mentioned above was first entered 
from Jasper, as part of Newton Mission, the pastor of 
which charge held services at Iowa Center in February 
1854. At the conference of that fall, Story Mission be- 
came a separate charge with John Anderson as pastor, 
and there is record of a Story Mission Quarterly Meet- 
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ing being held Dec. 9, 1854 at Barker’s school house, 
north part of Jasper county, on the road from Newton 
to Iowa Center. Another quarterly meeting was held at 
Iowa Center in February, 1855. The Conference of 1855 
witnessed a tremendous shake up of District boundaries, 
probably in preparation for the coming division, which 
put Story Mission in Janesville District, John Hayden 
late of Fort Des Moines District, presiding elder. J. H. 
Hestwood was appointed to the Mission of which the 
author of his obituary published in 1908 said “Indian 
trails enabled him to make the journeys around his cir- 
cuit, Story Mission, fifty-three miles long and thirty miles 
wide; the charge allowed him to be at home only thirty- 
six hours of each week throughout the year.” That Mr. 
Hestwood made a deep impression on his hearers and 
parishioners as stated by local historians is evident from 
results, since in May of 1856 an M. E. Church was or- 
ganized in Nevada in the home of J. W. Cessna, and in 
1857 “Story Mission” became Nevada Circuit, a self 
supporting parish. In 1858 came Loud Speaker Richard 
Swearingen to Nevada Circuit, holding forth at Mc- 
Cartney’s, Applegate’s, Mullin’s, Bloomington, Smith’s 
and Cambridge, in addition to Nevada, head of the cir- 
cuit. When attached to Des Moines Conference in 1864, 
Nevada was still a circuit, its appointments reduced to 
four viz: Nevada, Bloomington, Iowa Center and John- 
son’s Grove. The Methodist Church in Ames was found- 
ed in 1859 by the Rev. S. F. Gossard.4° For other de- 
velopments in Story county Methodism during the two 
quadrenniums of separation the inquirer is referred to 
the Minutes and History of the Upper Iowa Conference. 

Boone county religious beginnings may be called in- 
digenous; the first gatherings for worship were in the 
home of George Hull’s short distance south from where 
Boonesboro was laid out some time later. Mrs. Catherine 
Hull, daughter-in-law of this pioneer, and who herself 


40For good account of Methodist beginnings in Story County, see “Biographical 
ond ete an rs ee Story County” by Goodspeed Publishing Co. 1890; “‘His- 
ory of Story County, by . P. Payne, pub. 1911; and “A History of St 

County” by William G. Allen, pub. 1887. . pues 
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came to this locality in 1846, related how a missionary 
who came to Fort Des Moines to preach to the soldiers, 
held the first service here in 1847, there being fourteen 
persons present.*! Now this would exactly fit the Rev. 
Ezra Rathburn, since there were no soldiers at the fort 
after the spring of 1846. There is another item of Boone 
county history that states Ezra Rathburn located a claim 
somewhere in the Mineral Ridge vicinity, but gave it up 
and went to Des Moines. As Boone county was opened 
for settlement at the same time with Polk, this would 
preclude any such claim location by Mr. Rathburn prior 
to his coming to Des Moines as noted formerly; and as 
it was not the habit of this earnest herald of the Cross 
to hide his light under a bushel, it would be entirely in 
keeping with his custom for him to improve any oppor- 
tunity for preaching while out claim hunting; so until 
proof to the contrary is presented, we may safely allow 
him probable credit for this premier gospel service in 
Boone county. 

Mr. Hull appears to have conducted class and prayer 
meetings in his home subsequent to this date; indeed one 
Boone county historian attributes to him, the initiative 
entirely. In 1848 the Rev. H. J. Burleigh passed that way 
and organized a class of seven at the Hull home. We 
know nothing more of the Rev. Burleigh, although the 
Armstrong papers give his first name as “Hiram,” and 
rate him as a supernumerary of some unnamed confer- 
ence—no one of that name was enrolled in the Iowa Con- 
ference, then covering the whole State—so of him also 
we must record regretfully, “nothing more is known.” 

With the fall of 1848 we get onto firmer ground, for 
J. Q. Hammond and J. W. B. Hewitt, appointed to Fort 
Des Moines Mission, included Boone in their four weeks 
circuit, over which they alternated, journeying up the 
west side of Des Moines River, perhaps to Ft. Dodge, 
and returning down the east side. Mrs. Hull, quoted 
above, credits Mr. Hewitt with the class organization at 
RES Chap. 88 “History of Boone County” by N. E. Goldthwait, 1914.” 


“History of Boone County,” “Historical Society of Iowa’ 1880, and “Boone 
Mission History” in Armstrong Papers. 
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George Hull’s home, but this more likely was a mere 
recognition of what had been done formerly, as the Hull 
home became a regular preaching place on the Mission 
schedule. Joseph Ockerman succeeded these team work- 
ers, and very likely planted the seeds of death in his 
feeble frame by the strenuous labors and constant ex- 
posure attendant upon the care of that vast parish. 


BooNE CouNTY A NEW MISSION 


The Conference of 1850 set Boone off as a separate 
Mission, “To be supplied,” the supply being the Rev. 
J. B. Montgomery, local preacher, lawyer and (for some 
time) county judge, who served this people for three 
years; during his regime Boonesboro was located as the 
county seat, in which the first building erected, a log 
hotel, or more correctly as then styled, tavern, was the 
property of Wesley Williams, a zealous Methodist, who 
invited the itinerants to hold services in the bar-room, 
or office, of his wayside inn, which they did until the 
building of a school house offered more commodious 
quarters for public gatherings. For the year 1850-51, 
Boone Mission was allowed $75.00 missionary assistance; 
the next year $40.00, and then seems to have become 
self supporting. In 1852 reported 133 members and pro- 
bationers, and $5.00 raised for missions. 1853 saw 
Boone graduated out of the supply ranks, Enoch Wood 
being appointed pastor of a circuit that extended “from 
Saylorville to Boone river”; at the end of his two year 
term, Mr. Wood reported 360 members, and was followed 
by T. D. Boyles, who served one year, at the end of which 
time Boone passed into Upper Iowa Conference. I. I. 
Stewart followed, remaining but six months, and at the 
Conference of 1857 came J. F. Hestwood (the initials 
J. KE. and J: H. are given by different authorities), dur- 
ing whose pastorate the first church in the town and 
county was commenced, and carried forward to the point 
of enclosing the building and seating it with “puncheon” 
benches,*” in which condition it afforded summer ac- 


#Puncheon benches’: Puncheons were the slabs sawed off the sides of logs 
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commodations for the congregation; in winter they re- 
sorted to the courthouse, class and prayer meetings being 
held in private homes. Mr. Hestwood spent two years on 
the circuit, followed by a quartet of one year pastorates, 
at the end of which period J. W. Snodgrass became pas- 
tor, by whose efforts the church was finally completed 
and dedicated. The pastoral term being lengthened to 
three years by the General Conference of 1864—which 
body likewise restored Boone, and a lot more territory 
to Des Moines Conference—he remained until 1866, the 
first three-year minister in that church. Such in brief 
is the story of the beginnings of Marion Street Methodist 
Church, in West Boone. 

The Methodist beginnings in Greene county are some- 
what indefinite. We have seen that the Rev. John An- 
derson inaugurated work at “Old Rippey” in 1855, and 
the same year there was a “Greene County Mission” 
“To be Supplied,” but as it passed into Upper Iowa Con- 
ference in 1856, we have no statistics or other records 
available to trace its farther history, and the county 
historians gave readers very meager information on re- 
ligious phases of life. One of them states that the Rev. 
Daniel Lamont pioneered the county in 1872, but this is 
a mistake, although he may have preached in Greene 
that year, as he was in the supernumerary relation.* 
However he was Presiding Elder of Ft. Dodge District 
1865-69, with charges in adjoining counties to Greene, 
and may have prospected as promising a field as that 
most likely was at that time. But Rev. J. Manning or- 
ganized the M. E. Church in Grand Junction in 1870; 
and Scranton Circuit was set off in 1871, with the Rev. 
L. Doran as “Supply” pastor; moreover Jefferson was a 
regular Conference appointment from 1864 onward, so 


when sawed into lumber; rounding on one side and flat on the other, they were 
transformed into benches by boring holes with an augur on the rounding side, 
into which wooden legs were inserted, the flat side serving as seat; one having 
the supreme merit, almost its only one, that you couldn’t go to sleep while listen- 
ing to a prosy sermon, for you would surely roll on the floor if you lost con- 
sciousness. ‘ 

483A “Supernumerary” Methodist preacher is one who, for reasons satisfactory 
to himself and his Conference, is not required to take a pastoral charge, although 
not placed in the “Retired” relation; hence does not receive a pension, and may 
preach as occasion offers. Many in this capacity serve “supply” charges, or act 


as Evangelists. 
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“pioneering” is not the word for what took place in 1872, 
no matter how much the Rev. Lamont may have been 
employed there.** 


THE NORTHWEST NEXT REACHED 


Carroll and Crawford counties we have seen forming 
part of the embryotic Sergent’s Bluffs District in 1855, 
with R. Laing as Missionary. Owing to sparseness of 
population—not more than 300 in 1860—Carroll fur- 
nished the itinerants little more than exercise for them- 
selves and horses until late in the 1860’s. Of the earlier 
years our principal authority,*® says: “The early settlers 
were highly religious and their moral pabulum was fur- 
nished largely by Methodist circuit riders, who proclaim- 
ed a robust theology which denounced all the terrors of 
the law and final judgment against all manner of vice and 
crime, with word pictures of future punishment of the 
most lurid type. A style of preachment that suited the 
hardy psychology of the rugged frontiersmen, and with- 
outdoubt deterred many rough characters from lapsing 
into gross forms of iniquity. The early services were held 
at first in private homes until the building of school 
houses, when they were almost automatically transferred 
to these public centers. Sweeping revivals were quite 
common, in which almost whole communities were gath- 
ered into the fold en masse; no doubt many of the con- 
verts backslid during the ensuing summer, but as a rule 
were reclaimed into active church membership in the next 
winter’s revivals.” 

Crawford county was settled somewhat earlier than 
Carroll, but was still so much behind regions farther 
south, or nearer the Missouri river, that not till its in- 
corporation with Upper Iowa Conference did its forma- 
tive epoch begin. Landon Taylor, prince of evangelists, 
was appointed to Sioux City District, in 1856, and William 
Black to Crawford-Carroll Mission, the latter delivering 
the first sermon in Crawford county at Hugh Richard- 


“Biographical and Historical Record of Greene County,” pub. 1887. 
46“History of Carroll County” by Paul McCleary, pub. 1912. Ch. XIV and XVL 
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son’s near Mason Grove, east of Deloit. The next record 
is of a quarterly meeting at Denison, Jan. 17, 1858, at 
which steps were taken to secure property in Denison 
for church and parsonage. Denison, Carrollton, Mason’s 
Grove, in Crawford county were appointments at this 
date besides such places in adjacent counties as Smith- 
land, Mapleton, Ida Grove, Sac City and Lake City. It 
was the writers privilege to listen to Morris McHenry, 
one of the founding fathers of Denison Methodism, testi- 
fy at a Conference Love Feast in glowing terms of the 
spiritual uplift imparted to church life when reduction 
of their circuit area permitted “the red-headed Irishman 
named Richard Mulholland” to make the round of the 
charge once every four weeks. Landon Taylor in his 
great autobiography “The Battle Field Reviewed” gives 
graphic details of the struggles with blizzards, floods, - 
want and deprivation encountered in planting the church 
in those regions remote from every center of population, 
for even the Sioux City of his day was but a straggling 
hamlet, clinging to a narrow strip between bluffs and 
high waters. One of the most gripping epsiodes of all 
was his own narrow escape from an Indian ambush along 
the winding trail that passed for a road following Boyer 
river near Denison. This was just after the Spirit Lake 
Massacre well nigh emptied his entire district of inhabi- 
tants, and the preacher enroute from quarterly meeting 
at Ida Grove to Denison, from the summit of a high knoll 
spied through the bare boughs of the trees, an Indian 
sentinel upon a similar elevation half a mile ahead, over- 
looking the highway. By quick thinking he recalled a 
deep gully between the two points, but out of sight from 
either, and with an assumption of calm jogged placidly 
downward under the watchful gaze of the marauding 
brave until out of his sight, then wheeled his sulky into 
the ravine at right angles to the road, and plying whip 
and voice, gained the open prairie and the tiny village 
of Denison unmolested. 

So slowly did the work advance in those primitive days 
that in 1864 when these “Lost Provinces’ came into Des 
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Moines Conference, the Crawford county work reported - 


only twenty-eight full members and one probationer; 
two Sunday Schools with seventy-two enrollment, and a 
parsonage valued at $200.00. Yet, with generosity ex- 
celled by few, this handful contributed $31.00 to the 
benevolences of the Church. 


THE WORLD’S “LAST BEST HOPE” 


The Iowa Society Sons of the American Revolution 
joined actively with the national society in securing a 
general observance of Constitution day in 1948 to the 
end that the Iowa people strengthen their determination 
to maintain an unimpaired loyalty to the constitution of 
the republic. The S. A. R. initiated the movement for 
Constitution day in 1917. Last year, proclamations were 
issued by the governors of nearly all the states urging 
programs to emphasize the importance of adhering to 
the constitution of the United States and a wider under- 
standing of the principles embodied in that charter of 
universal rights. In Independence hall, Philadelphia, an 
outstanding celebration was held and Governor Bricker 
of Ohio broadcast an address on the Constitution. 


The president general of the society, Smith L. Multer, 
of South Orange, N. J., states in a message that the ob- 
servance in 1943 was more general than ever before. “It 
is well that this should be so,”’ he added, “for never did 
we have a clearer appraisal of the estimable values of the 
freedoms enshrined in that immortal document, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We know that if we pre- 
serve those freedoms, even though all else be lost, we 
will come back as did our fathers of old. But if our con- 
stitutional form of government should go down by attack 
from abroad or corrosion of neglect at home, then in the 
words of the immortal Lincoln, there will be lost ‘the last 
best hope of earth.’”’ The Iowa society, S. A. R., under 
guidance of the president, William R. Felton, of Sioux 
City, is ably seconding this worthy movement. 


oat 


DAVID E. HADDEN 
Weather Observer, Astronomer, Druggist 
Alta, Iowa 


At His Instrument Shelter About the Time He 
Completed Fifty Years of Service 


A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Climatology suffered a great loss when David E. Had- 
den, cooperative weather observer at Alta, Iowa, died on 
September 20, 1948. He began weather observations at 
Alta on January 1, 1890, and- took his last observation 
on August 6, 1943. For fifty-three years, seven months 
and five days, he maintained daily observations without 
a break, though for short absences the observations were 
taken by a member of the family, usually his daughter, 
Mrs. Lola Pepper. No one else in Iowa has ever observed 
the weather continuously for so long; and few, if any, in 
the United States have equaled this record. 

His work was so carefully done that month after month 
passed without errors or inconsistencies being found in 
the rigid examinations given his reports at Des Moines 
and Washington, D. C. He was alert to detect and re- 
port defects that occasionally developed in his instru- 
ments, which made prompt replacements possible. 

Upon the completion of fifty years of service Mr. 
Hadden received a cordial letter of commendation from 
the chief of the weather bureau in Washington, in which 
he said, ‘““Your service, fidelity and devotion are of the 
kind that cannot be purchased with money. Your rec- 
ord stands as a monument to your memory that will be 
revered and appreciated by unborn generations beside 
which words of commendation from us who at the mo- 
ment are administering the affairs of the weather bu- 
reau, are but weak, fleeting and transitory.” 

He received a small grant in aid from the Carnegie 
Foundation to conduct some research in statistically 
analyzing his long and valuable meteorological records. 
Many interesting things were discovered that cannot be 
mentioned in this brief notice, such as a decrease in the 
annual precipitation at Alta of 3.96 inches in fifty-one 
years. The fact that the observations were taken in the 
same ideal spot with the instruments exposed and ob- 
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served in the same way, makes the record especially 
valuable. 

Mr. Hadden also achieved distinction as an astronomer, 
and especially in the field of sunspots and other solar 
phenomena. He had an excellent six-inch telescope, well 
mounted, in a standard astronomical observatory tower. 
His standing in this line was recognized by his being a 
fellow of thé Royal Astronomical society. 

He made his living as a druggist and served for some 
years as a member of the state pharmacy board, part of 
the time as chairman. He gave the public many free 
lectures on scientific subjects. 


The above is a tribute to Mr. Hadden and his professional suc- 
cess as a weather observer at Alta, Iowa, by Director Chas. D. 
Reed, senior meteorologist, U. S. weather bureau, at Des Moines. 


PETER MELENDY A TOWERING FIGURE 

Any list of the men who greatly helped in the making 
of Iowa would be incomplete without the name of Peter 
Melendy. The present generation does not recognize the 
name; but he was a towering figure in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Between running to fires as a 
member of a volunteer fire company in Cincinnati and 
the development of a model farm near that city he had 
become of the right stature for an Iowa pioneer. Most 
of his life was at Cedar Falls—farm owner, colonizer, 
fruit man, organizer of fairs, exhibitor at fairs, promoter 
of the Iowa college of agriculture, and railroad planner. 
He is the man who selected the land grant areas for the 
college. He helped choose the college’s first president. 
He wrote and spoke and worked for the greater Iowa 
that was to be because of agriculture. 

A very readable and complete story of his life has been 
prepared by Luella M. Wright and published by the State 
Historical Society at Iowa City. In the days to come 
when Iowa history will be better appreciated than now 
this book will be read with deep interest. Many there are 
who recall the tall and stately figure of this man in his 
later days and are glad that his life story has been told. 


THOMAS J. NOLL 
Grinnell 


State Commander Iowa Department G. A. R. 
1932-1933 and 1943 


National Judge Advocate General 
1940-1943 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


THOMAS J. NOLL, attorney and superior court judge, State 
Commander of the Department of Iowa, Grand Army of the Re- 
public and National Judge Advocate General at the time of his 
passing, died at his home, 2009 York street, Des Moines, Iowa, 
August 31, 1943 in his 99th year; born in Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, December 12, 1844; the fifth of eleven children of Jacob 
Edelmann Noll and Hester Temple Noll. One of Jacob’s brothers, 
Christian Noll, came to Iowa and settled in Cedar County about 
1854 and many of the latter’s decendants now reside in the section 
' of the state from Ida Grove to Spencer. Jacob Noll operated a 
hotel and ran a ferry across the Susquehana river in Lycoming 
county, the family moving to Illinois in 1852, settling in a com- 
munity a few miles south of Pecatonica, where the father and 
eldest son engaged in tailoring. 

At about twelve years of age Thomas Noll started earning his 
own way, working for farmers east of Pecatonica through the 
summers for his board and room and attended the winter terms 
of school. Two elder brothers entered the Federal army forces 
at the beginning of the war and later Thomas with his brother 
John enlisted together, Thomas serving as private Co. C 146th 
Illinois infantry for ten months. Upon returning from the army 
he came to Iowa, his father having joined his brother Christian 
in Cedar county. Thomas farmed and taught school two years 
then went back to Rockford, Illinois, in August 1867, where he 
attended the Lownsberry academy for two years, assisting in 
teaching the last year; also teaching in Tama county, where he 
was principal of the Buckingham school, a town site laid out being 
about a mile and a half northwest of Traer, but lost its prestige 
when the railroad was built through the latter region and Traer 
becoming a station was built up. 

Mr. Noll went to the University of Iowa, at first intending to 
study medicine but switching to law, graduated from the university 
law school in 1875. That same year he married Sarah Stuart, a 
graduate of Iowa college, now known as Grinnell college. They 
resided first in Sibley, then in Traer, before settling in Grundy 
Center. In the summer of 1942 Mr. Noll drove through Sibley and 
expressed great pride in the attractive park there which he had 
surveyed and laid out years before. He practiced law in Grundy 
Center and Grinnell, Iowa, serving as judge of the superior court 
in Grinnell from 1929 to 1983. He was also a justice of the peace 
in both localities. A man of sterling honesty, with an unshakable 
belief in people, he had a sense of humor that endeared him to 
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all, that never deserted him to his last day. He was a devoted 
husband and father, a friend who enjoyed meeting and knowing 
those around him, yet withal modest in his evaluation of himself; 
a Christian gentleman who made his religion a practical part of 
his life. 

One of the greatest pleasures of Mr. Noll’s later life came when 
he was appointed representative of Iowa Civil war veterans to 
return the flag of Alabama to the capitol of that state. The cor- 
dial welcome shown him by the Daughters of the Confederacy 
and Governor Dixon and his wife touched him deeply. He was 
glad to stand, hands clasped with the State Adjutant of the Con- 
federate veterans under the star where Jefferson Davis took oath 
of office. To him it symbolized the ideal that North and South 
were united. A charter member of the Wilson Post No. 71, Grand 
Army of the Republic of Grundy Center, Iowa, having joined 
March 22, 1882, he removed to Grinnell, Iowa in 1897 and was 
transferred to the Gordon Grander Post No. 64. He was elected 
Department Commander of Iowa, first in 1932 at Council Bluffs 
and again in 1948 at Davenport. He was appointed assistant 
adjutant and assistant quartermaster general of Iowa in 1938 
when he moved to Des Moines and served in that office until 1942. 
Following the death of Judge James W. Willett in May 1940 he 
was appointed National Judge Advocate General and reappointed 
each year at each succeeding national encampment. 

He is survived by four children, eight grand children and six 
great grandchildren. Of the children Grace E. Noll Smith was 
formerly a high school instructor at Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Ashley J. Noll, in the ship building industry at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Amy Noll, Des Moines, state secretary of the Department of 
Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, formerly a librarian; and 
Warren S. Noll, instructor in the Army Training School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. His youngest grandchild, Robert Noll of 
Tacoma, Washington, graduate of Pacific university August 31, 
1943, was on his way to Northwestern university for training as 
ensign at the time of his grandfather’s death. Interment was in 
Hazelwood cemetery, Grinnell, Iowa on September 2, 1943. 


JOHN R. NEEDHAM, newspaper publisher, born March 3, 1873, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, died October 21, 1943, Centerville, Iowa, the 
second of seven children of William H. Needham, a pioneer Iowa 
publisher, and Olive Knowlton Needham. His uncle, John R. Need- 
ham, once lieutenant governor of Iowa, was one of the founders 
of the Oskaloosa Herald. His father was a printer before the 
Civil war, but laid aside his work to volunteer in the Twenty- 
second Iowa infantry, becoming a lieutenant and commanded his 
company in critical undertakings. Returning from the war he 
was identified with the Oskaloosa Herald, married and with his 


WILLIS G. C. BAGLEY 
Mason City 


Treasurer State of Iowa 
1939-1943 
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wife reared a large family, four sons becoming identified with 
Iowa newspapers and one of the daughters became the wife of 
J. M. Beck, editor of the Centerville Iowegian. As a Civil war 
veteran he became Department Commander of Iowa of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in 1924. 

At five years of age the son removed with the family from 
Oskaloosa to Sigourney, the father severing his connection with 
the Oskaloosa Herald to become publisher of the Keokuk County 
News. After a brief career as a salesman and with the home 
newspaper in 1903 John R. Needham at the age of thirty moved 
to Centerville and with Mr. Beck purchased the semi-weekly 
Iowegian which they since have published continuously. The 
Iowegian acquired the daily and weekly Citizen in 1916 consolidat- 
ing the papers. For forty years he has been an active factor in 
community development, civic enterprises and municipal affairs 
of every character, and at time of his demise was a director of 
the Centerville National bank. 

He was married on June 9, 1920 to Bess Barton in Centerville 
where they have resided and she survives him, as do also his 
brothers and sisters—Charles K. Needham, formerly publisher of 
the Grinnell Register, Edna N., wife of J. M. Beck of the Iowegian, 
Emma J., wife of Wm. V. Minteer, Los Angeles, Cal., Sherman 
W. Needham, of Ames, Iowa, publisher of the Ames Milepost and 
superintendent of state printing, Anna Belle, wife of John W. 
Axmear, Keswick, Iowa, and Will H. Needham, Jr., of the Keokuk 
County News, Sigourney, Iowa. He was a republican and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church. Burial was had in the 
Oakland cemetery in Centerville, the service being taken part in 
by the Elks lodge of which he was a charter member . 


WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK BAGLEY, banker and state treasurer, 
born in Magnolia, Wisconsin, October 29, 1873, died at Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 20, 1943; son of Shepherd S. and Louisa Cain Bag- 
ley; received education in the Mason City, Iowa, public schools; 
at seventeen entered employ of First National Bank of Mason 
City, occupying every position from errand boy to president, hold- 
ing the latter position for ten years; in 1895 married Winifred 
Bogardus at Mason City; served as a member of Mason City 
school board twenty-two years, president sixteen years; president 
the Chamber of Commerce five years. 

Mr. Bagley’s entire business life was engaged in the banking 
business until 1938, as a republican he was elected state treasurer 
of Iowa, and at time of his death was serving his third term, 
having been re-elected in 1940 and 1942. He had not previously 
been a candidate for public office. He was treasurer and president 
of the Iowa Banker’s association, and also served as vice president 
of the Iowa division of the American Banker’s association and for 
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five years served as treasurer of the lowa Hardware Mutual In- 
surance association; also he was treasurer of the Northwestern 
States Portland Cement company, of the Midland Investment com- 
pany, and of the First Methodist church twenty years. 

Besides his wife he is survived by three children, Margaret L., 
Burton B. and Robert W.; was a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church and various orders. Funeral services were held at 
the First Methodist church at Mason City Friday October 22, and 
burial in Elmwood cemetery in that city. 


Davin EpwARD HADDEN, druggist and weather observer, died at 
his home in Alta, Iowa, September 20, 1943; born Oct. 22, 1866 
in Killrush, Ireland; graduated from Wesleyan college, Dublin; 
came with his parents to LeMars in 1881, and in 1887 removed 
to Alta; first an employe of Chas. E. Cameron as a druggist, later 
a member of the firm and in recent years sole owner; received 
the degree of doctor of science from Morningside college; was in 
one place of business fifty-six years; in 1909 was made a member 
of the state pharmacy commission and served eight years; served 
on the Alta school board, the county board of education and the 
library board; was active in the Methodist church and a republican. 

For more than fifty years Mr. Hadden kept accurate record of 
weather observations with instruments set up in his own yard 
and this service was given high praise. His great hobby in life, 
however, was as an amateur astronomer, and on astronomy he en- 
gaged in writing and lecturing. In this field he became honored by 
membership in the Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain 
and a member of the American and Belgian astronomical societies. 
He had an observatory of his own,’and in 1900 was one of a party 
of eminent astronomers to go to North Carolina for observation 
of a total eclipse of the sun. His contribution to scientific publica- 
tions in America and in Europe gave him world-wide fame. He 
was married in 1888 to Emeline Dier of LeMars, and a son and 
daughter survive. 


HARLEY H. StTiIpp, attorney, born February 25, 1872 at State 
Center, Iowa; died August 27, 1943, at Des Moines; received his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1896, his master of arts degree in 1898 
at Grinnell college, and graduated from Harvard law school in 
1901, beginning the practice of law in Des Moines immediately in 
the firm of Bailey and Stipp and at the time of his death the firm 
was Stipp, Perry, Bannister and Starzinger; served as president 
of the Iowa Bar association, director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, member of the Des Moines civil service commission, 
president of the Rotary club, member of the city plan commission, 
president of the Hawley Welfare foundation, trustee of the Ed- 
mundson foundation and vice chairman of the advisory committee 
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of the Iowa supreme court in the preparation of the new rules 
for the simplification of civil procedure. 

Always active as a republican and interested in municipal af- 
fairs Mr. Stipp never sought public office; in his youth was an 
athlete and spent some time in South Dakota “roughing it” in a 
sparsely settled section; as a bicyclist at Grinnell college won 
fame as a member of the State championship inter-collegiate bi- 
cycle team, later with a companion making a bicycle tour of the 
British Isles. Mr. Stipp was married to Laura Fay, June 21, 1910. 
In addition to Mrs. Stipp, survivors are a daughter, Fay Stipp, 
San Francisco, Cal.; a son, Harley H. Stipp, jr., Des Moines, and 
a brother, L. W. Stipp, Wichita, Kan. 


BRUCE EUGENE SHEPPERD, educator, the last living member of 
the original faculty of Drake University, born in 1854 at Chari- 
ton, Iowa, and died on September 7, 1948, at his home at Donna, 
Rio Grande, Texas; attended the Chariton academy three years, 
taking his bachelor of arts degree at Oskaloosa college in 1877 
and later joined the Oskaloosa faculty and received his master of 
arts degree there. The college was afterwards moved to Des 
Moines, becoming Drake University, where he taught mathematics 
and later headed the department of philosophy, becoming dean of 
the college of liberal arts and being on the faculty twice as long 
as any of his associates, remaining from the school’s founding in 
1881 until his retirement in 1911. He took a year’s leave of ab- 
sence in 1887 to serve as commissioner from Iowa to the American 
exhibition in London and to travel and study in Europe. In 1897 
he studied a year at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Professor Shepperd was married in 1896 to Emma Pickering 
of Des Moines, who died a few years ago. She taught for three 
years in the Drake art department. Three children survive, a son, 
William, and two daughters, Esther and Eugenia. The latter was 
a professor of education at Drake from 1929 to 1931, when she 
went to live with her parents in Donna, Texas. 


DEAN T. TAYLOR, newspaper publisher, born on October 8, 1878 
in Warren, Ohio; died September 23, 1943 in Rochester, Minn.; 
descended from a long line of newspaper men; a graduate of 
Mount Union college in 1901, received his Ph. D. degree from that 
school in 1902 and attended Harvard University in 1903; started 
his newspaper career in Warren, being employed on newspapers 
there and also at Loraine and Alliance; in 1905 and 1906 owned 
a half interest in the Elyria, Ohio, Reporter; came to Fairfield, 
Iowa, in 1906 with his father acquiring the daily Journal, and 
consolidating it in 1921 with the Ledger. 

Mr. Taylor served as postmaster for eight years and had been 
a trustee of Iowa Wesleyan college since 1934; was active in 
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Methodist church circles, a member of the Lions club, Masonic 
order, the Eastern Star and Walton club; served as chairman 
of the Republican county central committee from 1918 to 1981. 
Surviving are his wife and two sons, Ben, in the advertising de- 
partment of the Ledger, and James, serving with the armed 
forces. 


JoHN M. Brockway, legislator, farmer and motor truck offi- 
cial, born Jan. 22, 1879 on a2 farm near Ainsworth, Iowa; died on 
September 18, 1943 at Des Moines, Iowa; educated in the common 
schools, Washington academy at Washington, and graduated in 
1901 from the University of Iowa where he was a member of the 
famous 1900 football squad; active in Iowa Republican politics, he 
was representative from Louisa county in 1911 and 1913, cam- 
paigning for more liberal tax and other laws regarding the truck- 
ing industry in recent legislative sessions; was a farmer and 
breeder of livestock, living on a farm since 1902; in 1934 or- 
ganized the Independent Truckers of Iowa, Inc. at Muscatine, mov- 
ing later to Cedar Rapids and then to Des Moines in 1939, it be- 
coming the Iowa Motor Truck association in 1942. Mr. Brockway 
was a Mason, a member of the “I” club of the University of Iowa, 
a member of the Central Presbyterian church. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two sons, Pvt. Charles E. Brockway, 24, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., and Apprentice Seaman John Brockway, 29, Williams- 
burg, Va.; and one sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Darrow of Muscatine, 
Ta. 


MATHIAS CLEMENT LENIHAN, D. D. L. L. D., titular Archbishop 
of Preslavo, Italy, and retired Archbishop of Great Falls, Mont.; 
born October 6, 1853, at Dubuque, Iowa, and died there August 
19, 1948, the first native Iowan to be ordained priest in the Catho- 
lic church; a son of late Edmond and Mary Donovan Lenihan, who 
came to Dubuque in 1850 from Cork, Ireland, where they were 
born and married; the second member of his family to be ordained 
to the priesthood, one of his older brothers, the late Most Rev. 
Thomas M. Lenihan, having been appointed Bishop of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, after serving some years in the then Diocese of Dubuque. 
The Archbishop is the last surviving member of the family, all 
of the members having attained prominence in Dubuque’s business 
and church affairs. 


CAROLINE LINN VAN PELT BARKER, a collateral descendant of 
George Washington, born October 28, 1861 in Dubuque, Iowa, 
died September 28, 1943 at Bethany Home, Dubuque; the relation- 
ship with the first president’s family being through the family 
of her mother—Sarah Lewis. Mrs. Barker’s great grandfather 
was Robert Lewis, a grandson of Feilding Lewis and Washington’s 
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only sister, Betty Washington. The only child of Sarah Lewis 
and James Van Pelt she received her education in Dubuque, but 
leaving to accept a position in the Installation department of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. A few years later she had a similar 
position with the Paris Exposition. Altogether she made five trips 
to Europe returning to Chicago when her duties in France ended. 
When Mr. Barker died she returned to Dubuque. Later, during 
the administration of Gov. Boies, she served as journal clerk in the 
Iowa legislature. She was active in religious, social, musical and 
patriotic circles; a member of the Episcopal church and secretary 
of the Dubuque chapter of the D. A. R. The only surviving rela- 
tive is a cousin, Miss Mary Van Pelt, Los Angeles, Cal. 


D. A. Corcoran, biologist, archaeologist and anthropologist, 
born in Madison township, Jones county, Iowa, December 17, 1858, 
died July 15, 1943 at his home in Anamosa, Iowa; married in 1905 
to Anna Commey of Anamosa and farmed in Macon county, Mis- 
souri, until 1920 when they returned to Anamosa, and he devoted 
himself to his studies. 

Mr. Corcoran had the distinction of providing the first clue to 
cave dwellers in the eastern Iowa territory with his discovery of 
prehistoric skeletons buried in Horse Thief cave at Wapsipinicon 
state park, which were transferred to the museum at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa at Iowa City. An extensive report on Iowa caves 
which he prepared was later published in the Jowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics. He is survived by his wife and a daughter, Sister 
Mary Irma, B. V. M. Mundelein college, Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN WILLIAM RAMSEYER, jurist and former congress- 
man, born March 13, 1875, near Collinsville, Ohio; died November 
1, 1943, at Washington, D. C.; a graduate of the old Southern 
Iowa normal school, Iowa State Teacher’s college and the college 
of law at the University of Iowa; engaged in the practice of law 
at Bloomfield, Taylor county, Iowa; elected to congress in 1915 
and served continuously as a member until 1933 when the state 
was redistricted and the number of congressmen reduced; appoint- 
ed by President Herbert Hoover in 1932 as a commissioner of the 
Court of Claims at Washington. 

Judge Ramseyer was buried at Bloomfield. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Ruby Phillips Ramseyer whom he married June 2, 
1915, two daughters, Mrs. James L. Cameron of Washington and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Walton, Jr., of Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


JANE PerJuE CATE EHRMIN, daughter of Appanoose county’s 
first sheriff, died September 8, 1843 at Perry, lowa, born January 
1, 1847 in the log cabin which now stands in the Lane Height’s 
municipal park at Centerville when it was the home of Andrew 
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(Jack) Perjue and located on what is now the Doggett farm in 
Douglas township. Only recently the cabin was moved to the city 
park under the auspices of the Daughters of Union Veterans to 
become a memorial to the pioneers and Union veterans. Mrs. Cate 
was the daughter of Andrew and Louisa Perjue and at the time 
of her death was one of the oldest living natives of Appanoose 
county. 

She was united in marriage with Thomas Cate on February 
13, 1868. Mr. Cate died in 1873 and the wife was married to H. E. 
Ehrmin on May 31, 1877. A large family of children and grand- 
children with two half sisters survive her. The Perjue family has 
been linked with the earliest pioneer history of Appanoose county. 


GEORGE P. MITCHELL, minister, author and educator, born in 
1857 in the province of Ontario, Canada, of American parents; 
died August 21, 1948 at Des Moines, Iowa; ordained a Baptist 
minister at Plainfield, Ill., in 1891, and held pastorates there, in 
Michigan and at Shenandoah, Iowa, before becoming secretary of 
the Iowa Baptist convention, a post from which he retired in 
1926; served as a member of the board of trustees of old Des 
Moines University and the Northwest Baptist Hospital associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn.; represented the Iowa Baptist convention at 
the Baptist World Alliance meeting in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1923, 
later touring Europe. He was the author of two books, one a 
story of his trip abroad, and the other a history of Iowa Baptists. 
His first wife died four years ago. Later he was married to Mrs. 
Dora Stephan, who survives. His two surviving children are Hazel, 
Lincoln high school teacher, and Philip D. Mitchell, Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN H. JACKSON, attorney and legislator, born at Albany, Wis. 
on June 30, 1863; died in Sioux City, Iowa, on October 7, 19438; 
attended college at Ripon, Wis. and in January 1884 went to Jef- 
ferson, Iowa, where he studied law in the office of A. Church; 
served as deputy clerk of courts in Greene county two terms; 
graduated from the law department of the University of Iowa 
in 1888; removed to Sioux City from Scranton, Iowa, in 1890 and 
formed a law partnership with William Milchrist, and in 1906 
practiced law with J. L. Kennedy; served as a member of the 
Iowa state senate from the Thirty-second district two terms, being 
first elected in 1903; was active in local political circles as secre- 
tary of the Woodbury county Republican central committee and 
later as chairman of the county and city committees. 

Senator Jackson married Moe Isabelle Mangold in 1906 who 
survives him with one brother, Fred Jackson, Madison, Wis. 


